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OTIS HAMILTON LEE, 1902-1948 


Dr. Otis Hamilton Lee, Taylor Professor of Philosophy and 
Chairman of the Department at Vassar College, died suddenly ot 
a heart attack on September 17th, 1948. Born in Montevideo, Minn. 
on September 28th, 1902, he received his B.A. from the Univ. of 
Minn. in 1924, his A.B. from Oxford in 1926, and his Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1930. He taught at the Univ. of Michigan (1927-9), 
at Harvard (1929-33; 1934-5) — in 1931-2 he was also reader for 
A. N. Whitehead — and at Pomona (1935-8), leaving the last for 
Vassar, to assume the post he held until his death. He was a Rhodes 
Scholar (1924-7), a Harvard Milton Scholar (1933-4), a Guggen- 
heim Fellow (1940-1), a member of the executive committees of both 
the Pacific and Eastern Divisions (1936-9; 1938-41), ( ) B K, on the 
board of the Review of Metaphysics, the editor of Philosophical Essays 
for A. N. Whitehead (1936), and author of the forthcoming Ex- 
perience and Inquiry. A constantly growing, a ruminative, original 
thinker, he died in mid-career, on the verge of developing a new 
metaphysical and sociological pragmatism having direct relevance to 
the American scene. 

There was a largeness of spirit to Ottis Lee, a flexible yet 
muscular tone to his mind, that made him an ideal philosophic and 
social companion. He was a friend in the genuine Aristotelian sense, 
a sympathetic, active participant in many effective efforts to promote 
what was worthwhile. Unusually free from and sensitive to cant and 
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superficiality in their multiple guises, he had the gift of helping 
men in many walks of life to develop and to work with renewed 
energy and confidence. One expanded in his presence, began to think 
with greater freshness, with more honesty and courage than one 
had before. He knew how to catch the special flavors of men, making 
needless the virtue of tolerance. He knew how to excite the use ot 
men’s special abilities, making conversation, writing and action richer 
by his presence. Modest, even diffident, he was at once self-critical, 
fair and generous, giving lavishly of his time and his mind to those 
who needed help both in the political realm and in the realm of 
ideas. A good man, a full-grown, rich, mature, sensitive human being, 
Otis Lee died just on the verge of reaping a deserved, full intellectual 
harvest of years of honest, conscientious reading, discussing and 
thinking. By his death the philosophic community lost a man of 
genuine, growing promise. Those fortunate to have known him have 
been deprived of an irreplaceable friend and man. 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF INDIVIDUALS 


By an individual, I mean in the following discussion any concrete 
existent which includes a structure and component energies, mutually 
related in such a way that the existent is and behaves as a unit. Many 
different kinds of individual answer to this description. For instance, 
there are biological organisms, human personalities, nations, communi- 
ties, and economies. In such of these cases, the individual existent has a 
structure which is a determinant of its behavior. Thus we speak of per- 
sonality structure, or of the institutional structure of society. But struct- 
ures do not embody or maintain themselves; for this, something non- 
structural is necessary, namely energies. By energy, I mean anything that 
contributes to bring into existence, maintain, modify, or destroy a 
structural is necessary, namely energies. By energy, | mean anything 
what contributes to bring into existence, maintain, modify, or destroy a 
and growth. Or we speak of certain economic energies in society, 
underlying the political forms or structure of government, and of others 
which tend to alter those forms. We may also extend the term, energy, 
to denote not only what is intrinsic to an individual, but also what is 
extrinsic, and acts from without. Then we may speak of environmental 
energies or forces operating on the organism, helping to sustain it ‘or 
threatening its safety; and we say that social forces mold the per- 
sonality structure of the members of society. Physicists speak of the 
energy of a system and of forces acting on the system. 

The structure and the energies are mutually relevant, in that each 
makes the other determinate. Without the social energies, the political 
forms of democracy are abstract and indeterminate; they lose their 
reference to the individual society, and there is left a structure which 
might be exemplified in any number of states, in any number of dif- 
ferent ways. But in relation to the energies, the determinable struc- 
tures become individualized, determinate forms. Conversely, apart from 
structure, the energies are indeterminate. Thus we say of a man that his 
originality or ambition took a certain form. His creative powers found 
an Outlet in science or in art; his ambition was channelled in a political 
career, or he became a business executive. Because of the mutual de- 
termination of structure and energies, th existent is an individual, and 
acts as a unit. 
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This is a more general meaning of the term, individual, than that 
of common philosophical usage. Philosophers have tended to reserve 
the word for some one standard class of entities, such as experiencing 
subjects, selves, metaphysical monads, or unit events. But the wider 
meaning corresponds more closely to the practice of the sciences today. 
For, as has been suggested, the biological sciences study individual 
organisms, and psychology deals with individual personalities. And the 
various social sciences deal with such entities as a community, a culture 
a nation, or an economic system. Each of these entities is unique. It ts 
not the concepts of community, economy, nation, that are the object of 
investigation, but American culture, the Russian economy, the French 
nation, or some specific community. And not only are such entities the 
vbjects of inquiry; we actually have knowledge of them. To some 
extent, at least, I think the same thing is true of the physical sciences 
not because, as the pragmatists would say, these, like the other sciences, 
are concerned with particular problems; but because they, too, some- 
times investigate individual systems of matter and energy. 


This is significant, not because science is a model for philosophy, 
but because the questions, whether knowledge of individuals is possi- 
ble, and if so, in what it consists, have been important subjects of philo- 
sophical discussion. It now appears that the sciences operate increasingly 
on the assumption that such knowledge is possible, and even claim to 
possess it in some cases. This cannot fail to be of interest to philo- 
ophers; it has a direct bearing on their problems. For if such know- 
ledge exists, it is not true, for example, that individuals can be ob- 
jects only of sense perception or of a non-conceptual intuition, but 
never of rational or conceptual knowledge. Yet this has often been 
maintained, 


The problem lies in the fact that an individual is unique, indefin- 
able, and infinitely (or indefinitely) complex, while knowledge is 
abstract and finite. The difficulty is a double one: first, knowledge 
is formulated in concepts which are abstract, while an individual is con- 
crete; and second, knowledge is finite, while any individual is infinite- 
ly complex in character — its properties cannot be exhausted by any 
description. 

The first difficulty follows from the theory of Aristotle, that all 
knowledge is of the universal, and that particulars are objects of sense 
perception rather than knowledge. This doctrine has been taken over 
by a great deal of modern thought. It is implied in all philosophica! 
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theories tor which knowledge consists of rational, necessary truths. It 
is also implied in the theory that scientific knowledge consists in the 
formulation of uniform laws; for such laws are conceptual and ab- 
siract. The second difficulty, over the finitude of knowledge, arises it 
we assume that all the properties of an infinitely complex individual 
are essential to its existence; for in that case it is impossible to select 
any one, Or any limited set, which will be sufficient for knowledge. 
This ditticulty was at one time avoided by the distinction of essence 
and accident. It was believed that each individual belongs to a species, 
detined by a small set of characteristics; and that discovery of its spe- 
cific essence is knowledge of the individual, the accidents being ignor- 
ed. The distinction of essence and accident also met the first difficulty, 
to some extent; tor while the essence is abstract, it is abstracted from 
and reterred back to the thing whose essence it is; and so in knowing 
it, we know the thing. There is a definite relation between abstract 
and concrete. 


But evolution destroyed the classical theory of essence and acci- 
dent, by showing rather conclusively that species is not a directly de- 
scriptive category. The theory of evolution said, in effect, that all the 
properties of the individual are essential to its existence. They are 
not equally essential, of course; the grayness of a cat is a more super- 
ficial property than its possession of lungs or claws. But there is no one 
set of properties which determine //e classification of the animal, so 
that we can say, “This is the real, objective class to which the animal 
belongs, and all others are merely useful for purposes of practical 
knowledge.’ Like so much else in recent philosophy, classification be- 
comes epistemological, and ceases to be directly ontological or existent- 
ial. It is objective, but at the same time relative to the processes of 
knowing. The pragmatists, building on this position, have argued that 
nowledge is of the particular, not of the universal. For thinking is 
ilways directed upon a unique, problematic situation. Abstract con- 
cepts are necessary for knowing, but they are instrumental; they are 
the means of knowing, not its object. 


But this theory does not really solve the problem. For it holds 
that to know a thing is to know either its causes, that is, the conditions 
of its occurrence; or else the effects which it in turn will bring about 
through its interactions. Knowledge is not a description of the indiv- 
idual, but a predictive statement of causal conditions. Such knowledge, 
tormulated in hypothetical or conditional statements, is of uniformities. 
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Its basis is class concepts; and the pragmatist must say, w ith the classical 
rationalist, that knowledge is of laws, though he assigns to these a 
different status than did his scientific ancestor. Thus the existence and 
nature of the knowledge of individuals are still unexplained. 


It would be generally agreed, I think, that such knowledge, if tt 
exists, is not an explanation of the individual. Philosophers once dis- 
cussed a principle of individuation, which was supposed to be the 
metaphysical cause or explanation of individuals. But any such prin- 
ciple would at best be the explanation of individuality, another ab- 
straction; it could not explain the existence of a concrete entity. We 
must begin with the concrete, not the absract. Hence, knowledge of 
the concrete will be a description of it, rather than an explanation of 
how it is possible, or how it came to be. But since no description of the 


concrete can be exhaustive, all possible desc riptions must be partial. 


The question is, whether any partial description is sufficient for 
the kind of knowledge we are considering. It may be sufficient, if a 
distinction can be drawn between the total individual and its limited 
nature, such that the nature includes only some of the aspects or char- 
acteristics of the individual. For in that case, we may be able to know 
the nature, and hence the individual, even though we shall not thereby 
know every one of the inexhaustible characteristics of the latter. I 
believe the distinction is valid, and that it is in this direction that we 
must look for a solution of the problem: to know an individual is to 
know its nature. But before proceeding to the discussion of this I wish, 
by way of contrast, to refer to two other approaches to the problem. 
They are attempts to meet the two difficulties indicated earlier. 


The first is the theory that all empirical concepts are definitive 
of classes; and that, consequently, all empirical knowledge, being con- 
ceptual, involves classification. This theory has already been mentioned, 
in connection with the pragmatic revolt against metaphysical species. 
It is often found together with the related view that experimental 
knowledge is the discovery of uniformities which can be expressed in 
the torm, “If A, then, B,” “similar causes give rise to similar effects,” 
Or some equivalent statement. Such investigations treat individuals as 
members of classes, on the basis of similarities. That knowledge or 
similarities is very important for certain purposes is obvious; but it 
does not follow that it is the only kind of knowledge. The stress on 
unformities and similarities goes back to the old Greek notion that 


torm is active, and stamps itself on passive, receptive matier in 
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multitude of replicas. It was reenforced by the scientitic conception of 
nature as completely uniform, with the same law exemplified in a 
multiplicity of similar instances. And it was made tinally authoritative 
for philosophy by the epistemology which holds that reason contributes 
to knowledge universal forms, which are applied repeatedly to ditfer- 
ent sensuous contents. But, as we have seen, we also study individuals 
in themselves. And for this purpose it is not necessary, or possible, 
to deal with them simply in terms of classes, though we will no doubt 
employ classes. The analysis of an individual certainly involves con- 
cepts; but I cannot see that concepts necessarily involve classification. 
We can, of course, define a group of actual or possible members on 
the basis of a concept, if we wish. But we need not do so. To describe 
an individual by means of a concept is to attribute a certain structure 
to it. But this is not to assign it to a class, whether the latter has one 
member or many. 


The theory that all empirical knowledge is classification goes with 
the view that form is what things of different content have in common, 
or what is constant through variations in matter. This definition of 
form is unsatisfactory for the same reason as before, namely because it 
introduces the concept of a class of objects. It 1s not necessary, in 
principle, to compare a number of things, in order to discover the 
form of one of them, in spite of the fact that comparison is often an 
aid, and sometimes even psychologically necessary before we can ab- 
stract. Comparison has the advantage of enabling us to abstract more 
quickly and easily than we could otherwise do; but it also has the 
disadvantage of often leading us astray by superficial resemblances or 
differences in the thing we are examining. This ts illustrated by classi- 
fications of societies or cultures, such as were common in the last 
century; and by attempts to subsume works of art under some list of 
types. The two concepts, the form of an object, and what is common 
to the members of a class of entities, are different. And while the 
second may aid in the discovery of the first, there is always danger of 
substituting it for the first, instead. 


The other point of view which I wish to mention, by way of con- 
trast, is that of Whitehead. He holds that since the old distinction of 
essence and accident is no longer valid, the individual for him 
an event — must be considered in its entirety if it is to be under- 
stood. Since it is organic, everything in it is equally essential. It has an 


individual form or pattern, which is indivisible and infinitely com- 
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plex; this form is “what” the object is, its total nature. Since the event 
is not an old fashioned substance with predicates, but is essentially 
related to the rest of nature, its ““what’’ includes its relations to other 
entities. It is a perspective on the whole of reality. What it is deter- 
mines where it is; it could not have come into existence anywhere clse, 
for in that case it would have had a relational nature at least partly 
different from its own. Moreover, it cannot change or move, since it 1s 
tixed by its perspective; it simply passes away, and gives place to an- 
other. 

It seems to follow that knowledge of individuals is impossible, 
since it would have to include every aspect of the entity in question, 
both formal and non-formal. This is the consequence of adopting the 
organic view, in place of the discredited theory of species and essence. 
Whitehead attempts to avoid the consequence, and save the possibility 
of finite knowledge, by the concept of prehension. One event can pre- 
hend another as object that is, experience it under a perspective 
without prehending the entire object, which is impossible. But grant- 
ing this theory, it is not clear how prehension of an object can be 
knowledge of it, in view of the radically organic nature of the object. 
For the prehension divides what is indivisible; it is an assimilation, 
rather than a knowledge, of its object. 


These theories fail to meet the difficulties that have been indicat- 
ed. The theory that all empirical knowledge depends on class con- 
cepts fails to show how there can be abstract knowledge of concrete 
individuals, for it accounts only for similarities, and passes over the 
differences. And the contention that the individual is an infinitely 
complex organic unity rules out the possibility of finite knowledge of 
that unity, since all division or abstraction is distortion. 


Let us, then, turn to the possibility that knowledge of a thing is 
knowledge of its individual nature. The “nature” of a thing, if we 
follow common sense, is in some manner its core or nucleus. The 
nature of a person, for example, is a core of traits which are mani- 
tested in his actions. This nature is less than the total individual. On 
the one hand, concrete acts and properties are too specific or deter- 
minate to belong to the nucleus. We say of a person that he has a 
generous nature; but we would hardly say that a specific act of gener- 
Osity was a part of his nature, though it reveals it. Again, there are 
some properties and acts which would ordinarily be said not to ex- 
press or affect hs nature, but to be merely incidental. The problem is, 
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to tormulate a concept of individual nature which penetrates to the 
concrete uniqueness of the entity, but at the same time to describe an 


entity which can move about in the world, interacting, entering into 
relationships, and undergoing changes. 


The nature of an individual, then. comprises those characteristics 
which are essential to it; and the essential characteristics may be defin- 
ed as those whose Specification in concrete existence are realizations of 
its nature. This is of course circular. But let us consider an illustration. 
“Loving x” (or hating x) might be a part of the nature of a human 
being. Then to love A or B or C is a realization of his nature. The 
nature of the individual defines a range of possibilities, within the 
limits of which actual behavior occurs. The possibilities selected and 
actualized by the behavior of the individual within this range are not 
accidental to it, though they fall beyond its nature, since this is deter- 
minable but not determinate: on the other hand. they are not essential, 
either. I am saying that what happens to a thing in realizing its nature 
is not (1) “internal” to it, in the sense that if it had not happened the 
thing would not have been itself. To deny this would be to hold that ; 
thing could not have different properties without ceasing to be itself. 
But this is in general false. On the other hand, what happens to the 
thing is not (2) “external” or accidental, either, in the sense of not 
modifying the thing. If “loving x’ is essential to John, he is changed 
by the unique relationships of loving into which he enters with specif ic 
individuals. Nevertheless, he would still have been himself with an 
identity defined by his individual nature it he had entered into 
other relationships than precisely the ones into which he did enter. 
But if he had not loved or hated anyone (supposing for the sake of 
the argument that this is conceivable), he would not have been him- 
self. In the same way, being a farmer, artist, or mechanic might be 
an element in the nature of some individual. Also, the degree of in- 
determinateness may vary from one individual to another. For instance. 
mechanical aptitude might be an element in the nature of a person, the 
specific form it takes being determined by the particular course of 
events through which he lives. On the other hand, the individual 
might have in him only a broader trait of physical coordination, which 
will develop either in the direction of mechanical skill. or of sport, 
Or Of artistic virtuosity. 


There are two general remarks to be made about this concept of 


individual nature. First, it includes both intrinsic and relational as- 
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pects. This ts an entirely different contrast from that between essential 
and accidental aspects. Some relational properties of a thing are es- 
sential. while some intrinsic characteristics are accidental, in the sense 
that the individual would still be the same individual though they 
were different. Popv!ation ts an intrinsic characteristic of a society, yet 
within limits it is or may be accidental; it fluctuates without affecting 
the nature of the society. On the other hand, some relations of the 
society to other groups beyond itself are inherent tn its nature, and re- 
veal a great deal about it. In the second place, individual nature in- 
cludes both structure and energy. The essence of an individual is not 
merely its form. If we contrast the “what” and the “that,” and 
understand by ‘what’ a thing 1s, qualities, relations, and in general, 
form — then the essence of a thing is wider than its “what.” Loving 


and hating, for instance, are more than formal notions. 


In a sense, nothing is an accident. Relatedness is fundamental, 
and things in any reiation are different from what they would other- 
wise be. Yet there are qualities, relationships, and energies in every 
individual that are not part of the specification of its nature. These 
might be called accidental, or, better, incidental. I should like to men 
tion four sorts, though no doubt there are others. (1) Space and time 
are conditions of existence and change, but in general they do not 
atfect the nature of things. Therefore spatial and temporal character 
istics are, Or may be, incidental. For whereas loving Mary does con- 
tribuce to the realization of John’s nature, which contains the element, 
loving x,’ being at one place rather than another does not, as a rule, 
so contribute. It is essential to every real thing that it shall be some 
where and exist at some time. But the bare fact that a thing is at A 
rather than B does not as a rule affect its nature. It may well be that, 
through being in a specific spatio-temporal location, an entity also 
enters into other relations and interactions which do affect it in 
some fundamental way. But this is another matter. Here we are con- 
sidering only the abstract, extensive relations. (2) What happens only 
to the components of a thing, and does not affect the thing as a totality, 
is not part of its nature, or a result of it. Thus, the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood of a person, or the arrangement of the particles 
in a solid body, may be incidental. There is a threshold, however, be- 
yond which the thing as a whole is essentially changed. Blood count 
affects vitality and general health; and in an iron bar, rearrangement 


of the particles may result in the bar becoming a magnet. (3) It seems 
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that some intrinsic qualitative and quantitative characters and changes 
are incidental, which do not fall into the previous classes. They per- 
haps cannot be further specified, except tautologically. Thus, my 
recollection of the glimpse I had of an unknown person in a crowd at a 
certain time is incidental. It does not make me a different person, un- 
less identity is so defined as to include every single character, (4) 
Finally, there are certain relational specifications which do not affect 
the relational nature of the thing. The fact that A is sitting rather than 
standing is incidental; sometime, perhaps, even the fact that A has 
tor years held a certain job by which he earns his livelihood, may be 
incidental, if he is comparatively untouched by it. On the other hand, 
even so trivial an act as sitting rather than standing might conceivably 
be essential. It might be the manifestation of a deep lying compulsion, 
which reveals much of the nature of the person. 


In summary, we know an individual when we have discriminated 
by analysis those partly indeterminate elements of structure and energy 
which constitute its nature. This nature is what that individual is; it 
is unique to that entity, and does not involve the notion of a species. 
Moreover, it persists through the history of that entity, however long 
or short that may be. Therefore it does not involve the concept of a 
class. It is not, for instance, the pattern common to all the members of 
of a class of events, which together make up the entity. It may well be 
the case that we never have an exhaustive knowledge of the nature of 
any individual, as I have described it. But it seems quite clear that we 
do have partial knowledge in many cases, both in everyday life, and 
in the sciences. 


This notion of individual knowledge contains an element of cir- 
cularity. Knowledge of the individual is knowledge of those aspects ot 
it which make it that individual, or constitute its identity. The defi- 
nition of incidental properties is similarly circular: they are those char- 
acteristics which are not determinations of the individual nature 
while the nature, conversely, is defined on the basis of what is not in- 
cidental. Both statements may be called tautological, in the end. But 
this, I think, is true of every statement that can be made about an indiv- 
idual. In the end we must say that the individual is the individual. This 
is inevitable because we are talking about something that is irreducible 
and indivisible. But the presence of circularity in the statement does not 
attect the issue. We know an individual when we apprehend its nature. 


However, we cannot rely on a rule in discovering it, just because 
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every Case is unique, and the uniqueness ts directly relevant. We must 
directly perceive, it we perceive at all, which characters belong to the 


individual nature, and which not 


But this means that knowledge ot the individual is knowledge by 
acquaintance. The formal elements in it might be not only discriminat 
ed, but also separated out by abstraction, and reported conceptually in 
a proposition. However, when this is done they lose their contact with 
the energies which individuate them, and the uniqueness is lost. And 
the energies themselves, in their individual determinateness, must be 
perceived or given directly, for they are non-formal. Finally, since in 
the individual nature, structure and energies are inseparable, the 
nature must also be grasped directly, in its unity, as it is in the indiv- 
idual. Nevertheless, for such knowledge analysis of both form and 
force is essential. Theretore, in this case at least, acquaintance does not 
exclude, but presupposes, analysis. 

For without the analysis, we might have experience of the indiv- 
idual, but we should not have knowledge. Without the acquaintance, 
however, we might perhaps know what the individual was like, but 


we should not know what it was. 
OTIS H. LEE 


Vassar College 


N/A 


THE SOCRATIC LONGING FOR DEATH 
A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY®* 


Do not think of Socrates 


think of the truth. 
I. VIRTUE IS KNOWLEDGE 


We know the historical Socrates. From Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristole we have the familiar image of the sage questioning the 
people he meets in the market place of Athens, drawing them into 
conversation; this is the Socrates who “holds of no account the goods 
worshipped by the multitude and carries on his own game all his 
life,’ who “‘does not speak with urgent haste, who is not a slave to 
current concerns... and who always seems to be repeating the same 
thing in the same words, so that any ignorant man must laugh at his 
speeches” (speech of Alcibiades). 


What is this “same thing” which Socrates is always repeating 
in the same words” ? What impels him “'to search into himself and 
other men” xat tovs a pursuit, which 
according to the Apology (28¢), he considers his sole vocation ? 
Socrates asks what is the Good. He wants to throw light on the 
nature of the Good. Or, more accurately: he asks what constitutes the 
good life, eudaimonia. He inquires about the true areté, which deter- 
mines such conduct and actions as are directed toward the true good 
or — so he thinks — to eudaimonia. Virtue and happiness are the 
constant theme of his dialogues. 


Socrates converses with the man on the street. “Yes, by the gods, 
you are literally always talking about cobblers and fullers and cooks 
and doctors’ (Gorg. 491). Indeed, it is the affairs of men (ta 
avdowreia) that Socrates is concerned with. He is not interested in the 
ultimate cause (doyn) of things. When it comes to knowledge of 
the physical world (ta @vowxa), he seems more like a Sophist or 


* This is the first chapter of a treatise on death, recollection and hope. — 4 
I am deeply indebted to Professor Edward Schouten Robinson of the University —* 
of Kansas for his fine revisional remarks and suggestions concerning Th — 


English version 


[13] 
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sceptic, such as Protagoras. Actually, however, he is not a Sophist; 
for though he concerns himself with the affairs of men, he does not 
consider man the measure of all things. 

Socrates knows that the Good exists. 

He knows that there is something good in itself. He has been 
made aware of this by the dasmonion, from which his assurance of 
Being is derived. But Socrates does not know wat the Good is. That 
is why we find him in the streets of Athens, trying to clarify concepts 
and to enlighten others in this process of clarification. This is the 
Socrates the prober, forever taking stock 
(hovov ) 

What ts it that Socrates always inquires about when he meets 
people’ He ts interested in what they do. He wants to understand 
human actions. He wants to understand human virtues. In other words, 
he seeks the concept of human praxis. He watches men in their actions 

in what they do to obtain their objectives. He wants to understand 
human action in terms of its fundamental parpose—''the begetting 
and birth of the work in the goal’’—and this goal is the Good. He 
observes man as a worker (dytoveyos). 


Socrates knows that there are many virtues, i.e., that the Good 
is relative to specific aims. He knows that the Good is present in the 
purposeful, in the useful. A man is courageous if he knows how 
to conduct himself properly in the face of danger. A man is just if 
he acts justly toward others. He is a good craftsman if he knows his 
craft. The virtuous man is one who understands what he is doing. 
Socrates tries to ascertain the nature of the specific’ virtues—the 
courageousness of the courageous, the justness of the just, the nature 
of “virtue” in medicine, etc. He strives to understand the essence of 
the Good in terms of its presence (xagoveia) in human praxis. 

Human praxis is knowledge. Virtue is knowledge. For the virtuous 
man ts the active man. He who applies himself to his task (Zgyov) 


knows what he wants and wants what he knows. The will is striving 


toward the excellence (get) of the work, and in its striving (%ows) 
is knowledge. Striving is the will guided by knowledge of the goal. 

For Socrates, knowledge and will are identical. To bring this 
identity to birth in all its concrete relevance to concrete tasks is the 
aim of the Socratic midwifery; and to seek the truth is to make this 
identity manifest in its full concreteness. The man of action knows, 
but what he knows remains “undelivered.” Socrates’ method of philo- 
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sophizing is to deliver, in the course ot a dialogue, the ‘ogo: ol the 


Good which all human purpose implies 

Bent on ascertaining the essence of the Good, Socrates always 
begins at the beginning, ani never concludes. Whenever we find him, 
he is going somewhere always involved in some concrete situ- 
ation, always asking some fundamental question, meditating about 
some concrete matter. That is why Aristotle claims that So rates 
method. unlike that of Plato, is inductive rather than deductive. “May 
I use an illustration? I said. Suppose that someone is enquiring into 
another man’s health or some other bodily quality: he looks at his 
face and tips of his fingers, and then he says, uncover your chest 


and your back, so that I may have a better view” (Pro/ag. 352). 


Virtue is knowledge. But the converse ts also true : knowledge 
(émiotijun) is knowledge of virtue, knowledge of praxis as related 
to the tack and its object. Virtue is knowing virtue : being unity of 
will and thought it is manifested in putting work into shape. It is 
the Good in the medium of shape (form). “But the virtue of each 
thing... comes to them not by chance but as the result ot the order 


and truth and art which are imparted to them” (Gorg. 5006). 


We see that Socrates means by the “affairs of men” something 
different from what the Sophists mean. The Sophists are pragmatists, 
worshippers of success, professors of rhetoric, trainers of the orators 
who hold forth in public assemblies. They “flatter” the masses. They 
play with words. They have broken away from the truth, and that ts 
why they can say that man is the measure of the truth. Indeed it is 


only to a humanity already shipwrec ked on the truth that the Sophist 


or psychologue of any period appeals. What interests Socrates in men 
is the mystery of their efforts in shaping a work : to him, man ts the 
being that strives for form (sfdoc). “The virtuous (a@yaboc) man 
does not live haphazardly, but with respect to a definite goal” 
TOOT Th... TETAYUEVOY ZAL ZEZOOMEVOY 
l. 503d, 504). 

It is in the Socratic dialogue that we find the very source of the 
Western idea of man. In asking what man is, Socrates inquires about im 
the nature of the Good in itself. Bent upon discovering this, he 
questions the worker as to his work. If Socrates is in any sense a 
psychologist, it is not because of any special concern with man’s ex- 
perience as such: he finds man’s psychological nature in his « ill for 


form. If we are to learn what man is, we must learn it from that to 
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which his work is devoted and devoted lovingly. Will and Form 
are correlates. Forms and virtues are related to one another. 


Unlike the Sophist or the psychologue, Socrates holds that man’s 
essence is erotic, excentric in the literal sense, and that the form of 
the work is the medium in which this essence is revealed. For him, 
Virtue is the identity of will and knowledge, and Virtue, Eros, and 
Form are all inter-related. It is in these three categories that he seeks 
the Good when he keeps putting “the same questions’ to the people 
of Athens. And it is in these that his question as to the essence of the 
Good becomes explicit. 


Il. THE COMMON MAN, OR THE GOOD IS THE USEFUL 


In the Memorabilia (iti, 8 and passim) Xenophon says that 
according to Socrates, what is good for man is also useful for man 
(wpéduuoc). In the Protagoras (343d) we read a confirmation of this 
remark of Xenophon’s. A thing is as good as it is “usable.” The good 
is the useful. Xenophon places the emphasis on the useful. Plato says 
the same thing, but he adds something. He says that the useful is 
the Good. A proper understanding of Socrates hinges upon this 
addition. Xenophon is the biographer of Socrates, but Plato is the 
metaphysician, the hermeneutic who reveals the philosophical meaning 
of Socrates. According to him, the principal problem in the philosophy 
of Socrates—and to a considerable extent this problem is central in 
his own philosophy—is the problem of the identity of the Good and 
the Useful. Socrates is no utilitarian, no Jeremy Bentham. 

At what precise point does Plato, as Socrates’ philosophical inter- 
preter, diverge from Xenophon, his biographer? Xenophon and Plato 
are both dealing with the same Socrates, just as Matthew and John 
are dealing with the same Jesus. Both biographer and metaphysician 
have the same object in mind. All the traits of the historical or bio- 
graphical Socrates are retained in the philosophical interpretation. 
Plato, the metaphysician, does not go beyond Socrates. He penetrates 
into his thought. The metaphysician does not hurry on. The meta- 
physician Plato returns to the themes on which Socrates reflected. 
Metaphysics is reflective repetition (re-iteration) of the same. The 
theme which preoccupies Socrates, the ‘‘moralist,”’ is the same as that 
which preoccupies Plato, the ‘‘metaphysician”’: the theme of virtue, 
knowledge, eadaimonia. 
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The metaphysician does not progress. He marks time so to speak. 
But while he always keeps the same object before his eyes, he is 
constantly exploring it in a new dimension, penetrating its very 
depths. The meaning — and indeed the only meaning — of the Pla- 
tonic reflection 1s to disclose the infinite inner horizon of the Socratic 
theme. If Plato “goes beyond” Socrates, he does so only by entering 
into him more fully. 


The domain of metaphysics is infinite reflection — an iterative 
disclosure of the dimensions of an object which remains forever the 
same. Metaphysics is not interested in “progress.”’ Its field is reflective 
infinity the field of infinite implications. The biographer reports 
what Socrates said. He reports on the themes of Socrates. Plato, the 
metaphysician, reflects on the implications, on what is implied in the 
theme but not yet conceptualized and made explicit. One should not 
construct various Socrateses. There is only one biographical Socrates, 
and we know him well enough, just as the early gospels have given us 
an adequate picture of the one biographical Jesus. The difference 
between the biographical and the metaphysical object is not an intrinsic 
one it is the difference between familiarity and knowledge. “What 
is most tamiliar is most unknown.” Xenophon is familiar with 
Socrates, but does not understand him. It took a Plato to understand 
him. But the process of knowing Socrates does not end with Plato: 
it 1s an infinite process, in which reflection succeeds upon reflection 
and each dimension is no sooner explored than it reveals new dimen- 
sions tor further investigation. 


Plato is the first of Socrates’ interpreters. Any metaphysical study 
ot Socrates must therefore be a study of Socrates-Plato; it must go back 
to the concepts that the Platonic reflection originally derived trom 
Socrates. On the other hand, the reflective horizon in which each living 
generation makes the historical object its own is always new. To know 
is to transform what is known already. In this process reflection tran- 
scends the conceptual edifice of the past. To philosophize means to 
transtorm, and this transformation of what is known is never-ending. 
The process of understanding Socrates is never-ending. Nevertheless, 
when we are concerned with Socrates, we are concerned with /j: 
problem. 


Socrates identifies the Useful with the Good. Therein. according 
to Xenophon, consists his fundamental thesis. But it is Plato who 
sees what this identification means. Starting with man in the concrete 
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every-day reality of his purposeful activity, Socrates discovers the 
presence” of the Good. In the particular useful object, in whatever 
it is that man creates or produces, he sees the fra/y Useful: the 
universal, the common, that which determines the strivings of a// men 
the Good itself. He sees how the Useful and the Good are bound 
together, and descries the permanent and binding standard by which 
the Useful ts determined. He discovers man himself, who creates the 
Useful and in creating takes its measure. In the particular he finds the 
measure which abides; in the activity of willing and doing he finds 
knowledge; in things which are manifold and different from one 
another he finds Being. For the Good 7s: it is that which is universally 
present in all creative activity. “The good man says whatever he says 
with a view to the best” (@ TO FOYOV). 

Only upon this fundamental assumption of the identity of the 
Good and the Useful can we understand the meaning of the Socratic 
dialogue. The inquiring Socrates is engaged in a dialogue of his soul 
with itself. Its scene is the intermediate realm that parts the Useful 
from the “truly Useful’; the Socratic conversation spans the gap be- 
tween these dialectical poles. 

The Good has its own concrete locus in the Useful, but it is only 
“in” the Good that the Useful is brought to pass. Socrates does not 
look upon it as something ready-made or possessed, nor as a mere 
object of knowledge or thing to be taught, but as a passionately dy- 
namic striving, teleologically inclined the Eros, in which the Good 
and the Useful are at one. So when Socrates seeks the truth in the 
dialogue, it is with man as creative and engendering that he is con- 
cerned, This is the selfsame Socrates who receives the praises of Alci- 
biades, who talks about every-day matters with the man in the street, 
and who, in the guise of Diotima in the same dialogue, speaks of the 
man who needs the Good with a need which is not other than love. 


Zeller points out that Socrates does not know w/at the Good or 
Being really is, and he tries to explain this by saying that ‘‘his ethics 
lacks an anthropological and metaphysical substructure” (Grundr. d. 
griech. Phil. 12 Aufl, p. 114). This explanation is insufficient. 
Socrates knows that the Good is nothing other than the binding 
measure. The truly existent (ous/a) is the ‘present’ (parousia). The 
truly Useful is not an ontic object. Such what-content as it has is 
neither particular nor qualitative, but points beyond all particularity. 
It is that which is binding upon all men, and which all men want, 
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if they but knew it. The Good manifests itself in the will for regulari- 
ty, for techne, tor putting things in order. It is not Form, but it ap- 
pears in the Form, as is shown in the Gorgias. Virtue is knowledge 
of the Universal, of the power of the rule over the unruly. The rule 
is the paradigm of the Good. 

Socrates is a pluralist. The fact that he approaches the Good by 
way of plurality of virtues is another way of expressing symbolically 
— even allegorically — that he seeks it as it unfolds itself concretely 
in the Useful. Xenophon reports on the various virtues that Socrates 
alternately praises (frugality, temperance, justice, etc.). Socrates does 
not know what the Good is; but in this very lack of knowledge he 
still has an implicit knowledge of the power of the permanent over 
the impermanent — a kind of knowledge which is itself non-thematic, 
non-reflective, but which is all the more significant for him as an 
unexpressed accompaniment to his actual theme. His questions are 
always of the same inductive type: they ascend from the particular to 
the realm of species and universals. According to Xenophon, Socrates 
regards concepts as the standard of truth (Mem. iv, 6). Socrates urges 
their clarification. Clarification of concepts leads to eudaimonia. The 
Socratic man is, as we have seen, a man who is bound inseparably to 
his own specific task. But this very task brings with it a need for 
happiness, and this happiness in turn is bound up just as inseparably 
with the universal — that which is valid for all and repeatable at all 
times. It depends on the universal Form. 


Here we encounter an essential feature of the Hellenic concept of the 
Good, which distinguishes it from the Hebraic concept. That the Good manifests 
itself in the form (efdos) is a thoroughly classical Greek conception. Things 
come to their “home’’ by participation in that which is unchanging. “Form” 
we read in the Gorg/as, is that in which things are at home: the form is 
“the house of things.’ As Aristotle points out, it would seem intolerable 


to Socrates that “if knowledge was in a man something else could 
master it and drag it about like a slave.’ (Eth. Nic. 1145b 23-24,trans. Ross.) 
By this ‘something else’ Aristotle presumably means something formless like 
anger, pleasure, or fear, as is clear from the parallel passage in Protagoras 352. 
With his eye on the concept of measure and the measured, and on moderation 
as the observance of measure, Socrates finds the road to happiness in the 
wellformed life, the life which reveals a trend towards objectivation. This, 
of course, is in diametrical contrast to the apocalyptic position of the later 
Judaism, in which happiness is conceived as bound up with a world to be 
revealed as transcending the forms now present. From this standpoint, Helle- 
nism is separated from Judaism not by the idea of revelation, but rather by 
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At this point the biographical image of Socrates ends. In the 
thesis of the identity of the Good and the Universal his philosophizing 
reaches its highest point — and its limit. Socrates does not discuss 
the implications of this identity, which has become so crucial for the 
Western world. He is not a metaphysician. Nor does he discuss the 
nature of the Universal. He is not a logician. He is not a speculative 
philosopher. As from a distance and in veiled mythical language of 
piety he speaks more definitely and clearly of the one ows as that 
which has power in the world (/. c. 4. 4, 9). But this is merely a 
mythical way of expressing the Socratic assurance of Being as existent 


prin iple of measure. 


Ill. SOCRATES, THE REBEL 


Human knowledge goes beyond what is actually said and express- 
ed in each period. What is implied in that which is said becomes the 
object of subsequent reflection. Socrates has nothing to say explicitly 
about the problem of the identity of the Good and the Universal. But 
Plato retlects on the implications of the Socratic position, and we shall 
retrace the course of his reflection and utilize his results. Our interest, 
however, is not merely historical: we are interested in categories. We 
must ask ourselves what Socrates really means by “the Good” and by 
Being’ and what his position implies. 


Actually it cannot be said that Socrates is interested in the soul 
of man—-any more than he is interested in the world. Socrates is not 
a physicist or a cosmologist. But he is not a psychologist either. Hence 
he is interested in thinking (q@oovyoic) so far as it has reality as its 
object, and the thing that interests him in man is this linkage with 


Being through thought. 


However, Socrates knows that there are gods who may strike the 
soul with blindness. He knows man’s tragedy the existence of evil. 


the fact that in Judaism the forms which are manifested in the everyday work 
process do not ‘participate’ in the eternal. The present is measured by that 
which will come. Hope is preponderant over parousia, the future over the 
past. This preponderance of the future over the present, which:began in the 
early prophets and grows more marked with the progressive decline of the 
Israelite Kingdom, prevents the work process by which man forms his world 
from serving as a paradigm of the eternal. The form itself is drawn progres- 
sively into the orbit of annihilation. The apocalyptic process thus engulfs not 
only the things without form or measure but the very forms themselves the 
world itself in the full detail of its remembered past 
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He knows that man is doomed to be a stranger here, a prey to forces 
outside him, demons of evil. Socrates is interested in knowledge as the 
power which opposes determination from the outside, determination 
by fate. The soul has its Promethean potentialities, impassioned, re- 
bellious potentialities of thought. It is by these that Socrates’ dis- 
course is animated. This does not mean, however, that he can over 
come his basic alienation merely by thought alone. The world outside 
still persists in its inexorable otherness; it hold its own, quite unper- 
turbed by either thought or the measure. But the sage who thinks and 
knows is no longer under its power, and bursts asunder all human 
bondage to outside determination. For Socrates, knowledge is insepar- 
ably bound up with the will to be free from the bonds of Fate; but 
cheek by jowl with knowledge stands the alien world, still undefeated. 

Actually, Socrates is not only a knower, he is also a believer. He 
believes in the gods. He believes in Fate, which, as Homer says, rules 
over gods and men. But in the midst of the mortal existence, haunted 
by Fate's very instruments, the gods themselves, looms the Socratic 
assurance of Being, binding the knower to that which sj, affording 
him a counterdefense against gods and Fate alike, preserving him from 


total creaturely dependence upon outside forces the stronghold of 
thought. 


There is something Promethean in Socrates, something rebellious 
in all his orthodox believing. The Athenians rightly accused him of 
godlessness. How could they tolerate a man who dared pit the self- 
suthciency of thought against avanke? In the Theetetus, Plato makes 
Socrates say (176): “Evils, Theodorus, can never pass away... of 
necessity (€2 aviayzyc) they hover around the mortal nature, and 
this earthly sphere. Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to 
heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away is to become like God, 
as far as this is possible; and to become like him, is to become holy, 
just, and wise” (Theat. 176). 


Socrates is a rebel. To be sure, Parmenides had already realized 
the importance of thinking. But what interests Parmenides in thinking 


is not what interests Socrates. Socrates is not primarily interested in 


the prima causa of things. He is not a metaphysician. He is not inter- 
ested in that aspect of being which is turned to the world. Socrates 
has had enough of Fate — of these demoniacal forces the poets and 
their heroes were harassed in their tragedies. He has had enough of 


the world, which is haunted by death and passion. He is interested in 
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the Unchanging the One because of its efficacy in the tace of 
the alien Other. He is interested in the goodness of the One. So he 
takes as his theme thought itself, as that which links us to the One. 


Schelling has remarked that the concepts of freedom and inde- 
pendence of time are correlatives. This is only another way of express- 
ing Socrates’ discovery that will and thought are identical in the 


light of freedom trom outside determination. 


The conflict between the conservative and Promethean elements 
remains unresolved in Socrates as so often happens at the boundary 
of two epochs. He is dominated by the problem of eadaimonia in the 
literal sense, in that he longs tor an existence blessed by good demons. 
But the fulfillment of this longing culminates in dethroning these 
very demons, for to think is to be sufficient unto one’s self. The sage 
is free. ‘And I would ask you to be thinking of the truth and not of 
Socrates,” he says in the Phaedo (191), trying to comfort his disciples 
who, like the chorus of a tragedy, lament the fate that the gods have 
inflicted upon him. “Tl have always... had an awe and love of Homer 
... but a man its not to be reverenced more than the truth,’ we read 
in the Republic (595¢). No more rebellious sentence was ever uttered 
in Greece. Even Prometheus’ revolt against the gods seems rather tame 
in comparison. For when thought is linked to owsva, the self-suf fic iency 


which this entails will dethrone the gods altogether. 


IV. BEING AS TAMER OF DEMONS 


What, then, happens to the harassed mortal when he turns toward 
the Unchanging? What gives the ouwsia its power of goodness to 
triumph over Fate? 

Socrates is not interested in the Subject. He is not a Christian. 
He is not interested in knowledge as “inner certainty.” The Hegel 
who writes “When I am thinking, I am free, because I am not in 
something else’ does not interpret thinking as Socrates does. The 
Socratic “independence of the outside’ is not autonomy, is not meant 
as selt-legislation, or self-determination. Socrates is not a Protestant. 
Socrates has confidence in the Unchanging as that which /r, in the 
reality Of Being as an object independent of consciousness, whether 
human or divine—cw dv xai yworotov. This confidence is predicated 
on his conception of the permanent as that which is truly real. For 


Socrates, soul and knowledge are derivative categories, dependent on 
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the basic idea of owssa as self-subsistent reality. Socrates looks outward. 
Even when he tries to discover what it means for the self to act 
justly, he appeals for his standards to his da:monion, which is no 
other than his assurance that the Unchanging is that which subsists 
in itself. When he maintains that virtue is knowledge, he does so 
not because he is a ‘rationalist,’ but because he perceives that virtue 
is bound up with Being and that the goal of the good life is to make 
Being manifest as the true criterion. The good man live, by the grace 
of just such a revelation. His evda:monia—his freedom—inheres in 
the cosmos of Being 

But what gives Being the power to tame demons ? 

The owsia is beyond the reach of the Outside, the Other, the 
Homeless; it cannot be affected by events taking place in the world. 
The ousia has no fate; it does not die. Nothing ever happens to it. 
Being has no future; it is the present. Being is what it has been — One. 
Nevertheless we cannot say of it as we say of the God of Israel, ‘He is 
what He was and shall be” for the ows/a is not in time and accord- 
ingly cannot be thought of as enduring forever. It is not born and it 
does not die. It is “immortal” and “indestructible” like the soul, which 
is no other than our identity with the indestructible. 


The ousia has no future—and this is the crucial point. We might 
say that it stands at the end of time. Its presence consists in the fact 
that it has left time behind it—it is that which actually has been, 
as Aristotle characterizes it: tO tt fw eivat. More accurately, its presence 
consists in the fact that its past being and future being are identical. 
Being (ousia) is the present /( parousia). Seen from the perspective of 
birth and death, i.e., of the beginning and end of time, Being is 
that which endures from the beginning to the end of time, that which 
is repeatable. The ows/a is universal throughout all its generic differ- 
entiations, but universal not so much in its generic character as in 
its indefinite repeatability. 

To what extent does that which is beyound the end of time and 


prior to its beginning exercise any control over contingent events ? 


In the meditations of the Platonic Socrates concepts are regarded 
as Forms of Being. They are limits (6001). They bring events to a 
standstill and fix them in place. They bring the Demonic to a stand- 
still. Knowledge is consciousness of limits. Knowledge of the omssa 


is the knowledge of that which sets a bound to the Boundless and 


the Homeless—a home in a homeless world. But this knowledge is 
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peculiar in that it always involves an anticipation of the end of time, 
when that which has been before all time and that which shall be 
after all time shall coincide. Or rather—if we may follow an eschatol- 
ogy which is quite un-Greek but reflects a similar effort to conquer 
death—we shall never find ourselves truly at home until Paradise and 
the Messianic kingdom have come together. Only at this place of 
coincidence, at the place where Being is grasped as that which ts 
repeatable, is the fearful power of ananke held in check. 


V. PRIMACY OF RECOLLECTTION OVER HOPE 


The theme of Socrates is eudaimonia. That is why he speaks of 
recollection in his death cell. It ts this recollection that keeps Socrates 
a prisoner in his death cell, even though he is the very archetype of 
the free man. This recollection, moreover, is of a very special type; 
for it anticipates the end of time. It is in such recollection that we 
come up against the limits of temporal occurrence and anticipate the 
totality of occurrence (tO adv, ta aavta, Tékeov), the whole of the 
world process to come. It ts a recollection in hope—in hopeful 
anticipation. But this anticipation of the whole nevertheless consists 
only in the recollection of what has already been fulfilled. Socrates’ 
hope is like the hope of the saints in Paradise, which does not refer 
to a future, but is a hope for something which remains the same. In 
the Socratic meditation, the object of recollection and the object of 


hope coincide 


But for Socrates, recollection has primacy over hope. What he 
aims at is continuity as opposed to discontinuity, limit as opposed to 
limitlessness. He desires the repeatable as against the nonrepeatable 

the concept as the power that holds occurrence in check. 


Socrates is not concerned with the universal (species) as such. 
He is concerned with the individual and how it is to be tamed by 
regarding it as merely one instance of something essentially repeatable. 
The individual thus becomes a matter of indifference. The emphasis 
is on the concept as the whole comprising all particularities. The same 
pattern can be found over and over again in Socrates. The skillful 
man knows the things with which he deals. The craftsman knows his 
tools and his task. His genuine skill (téyvy), as a craftsman lies in 


his knowledge. But if he has really attained this excellency (doet)), 
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it must extend beyond the actual and particular. It must be a know- 
ledge of that which delivers us from the particular. It must be an 
abstractive knowledge, in which one thinks of concepts: of that which 
abstracts from the mere mortal creature and leads us away from it. 
Such skill lies in generalising abstraction. 


Because Socrates is concerned with evdaimonia, and accordingly 
with the conquest of death, he places recollection above expectation 
and hope. The skill which is knowledge is nourished by a present 
actuality which is superior to death. Socrates is not a Christian. 
Eudaimonia does not lie in faith. But he is not an apocalyptic either. 
He does not live in the hope of the kingdom to come. Socrates is a 
maieutician. Eudaimonia consists in the dialectical understanding of 
that which has no future. Dialectical, endless reflection—that is the 
power that expels “evil.” When one fully understands the repeatable, 
there is no room left for the discontinuous. Death becomes a matter 
of indifference. So do the now (10 viv) and the sudden (tO €Eaupuas). 
And so does the individual, which becomes something merely thought, 
an object of recollection. The realm of the factual is completed and 
closed. Dying becomes an occurrence in a completed time. Socrates ts 


independent of death. He is free—free from factuality. 


VI. ETERNITY—DEATH—HAPPINESS 


The idea of a “completed” world process is the idea of a man 
who taces death. Socrates speaks about this in the Phaedo. His think- 
ing is thinking “with a view to death.” “We ourselves do not yet pos- 
sess complete health, but must courageously strive for it; you and the 


others with a view to the future, but I with a view to death.’ 


The thinking of Socrates is thinking in anticipation of death. 
[t is thinking of existence in its limit. Not only in the death cell. 
Anticipating the separation of the soul from the body, he has the 
ousia “unobscured’” before his eyes. In anticipating death—the end 
of occurrence, the separation of Being from non-Being—he gains 
knowledge and transcends opinion (d0za), 1. &., subjection to the 
affections and infections of the body. Anticipatory thinking directed 
toward that which its behind the world of occurrence, and the longing 
anticipation of death, are one and the same act. More accurately, it is 
an act that integrates the longing for eudaimonia, anticipation of death, 
and knowledge of eternity (ovota). 
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[his is perhaps the most sublime feature of Socratic thinking 
the fact that the three metaphysical elements of will (freedom), 
death, and eternity (permanence) are grasped here in their original 
integration. Socrates conceived Being (the Good) in this triply-ground- 
ed unity. That is why the life and thought of Socrates is exemplary. He 
has seen the three interrelated constituents of being. He has seen 
human existence in its essential character. Human existence is essentially 


freedom trom death. 


While Socrates’ conception of freedom as a unity of will and 
thinking gives way to various later conceptions (ewdaimonia, redempt- 
ion, acguiescentia anim, etc.) among such men as Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and the inheritors of the scholastic tradition both in the Middle Ages 
and in the modern era (for instance, Spinoza), the new conceptions 
no longer are derived from the same integrative foundtainhead 
which Socrates discovered. The sons and grandsons have fallen heir 
to the goods which their fathers acquired; they have no need to make 
the effort necessary for genuine acquisition on their own part. What 
was once truly acquired has now become a mere possession to be hand- 
ed down turther, Plato's work is still hardly more than an interpreta- 
tion of Socrates’ thought. Aristotle develops it into a system which can 
be passed on ready-made to following generations. It is characteristic 

and perhaps regrettable that what we call “‘tradition’’ enables us 
to take over acquisitions without the “pain of acquiring,” as Hegel ex- 


pressed it. Socrates and Plato give way to the Aristotlelian Enlighten 


ment. 

Accordingly the Socratic-Platonic question of the ground or the 
possiblity of Being is no longer raised. The connection between Being 
and f1 om om death) is no longer understood. The problem of 
Being ts treated ontologically. Metaphysics iS treated as if it were an 


attair of men already ensconced in the world of the existent (14 
aocyuata). The world is now divided into categories of the existent. 
Philosophy becomes specialized. For Socrates it had been a discover) 
that the sage ts the happy man; this now becomes an undisputed axiom. 
Ihe meontological origin ot the identity of will and thinking is no 
longer understood. Nor is death any longer regarded as a crucial 
problem. This is no less true of Aristotle than of the Enlightenment 
which tollowed the six.eenth century, when death lost again its 
significance as a category. (Ct. B. Groethuysen, Les Origines de l’Esprit 


Bourgeows en France, 1927). 


~ 


The Socratic Longing for Death 


Socrates suffers from life, for life is deficient in knowledge and 
in understanding. It is against the background of this deficiency that 
Socrates speaks of death. He praises death, and sees that it serves as 
the dividing line in the transition from doxa to knowledge—an in 
dispensable moment in the dynamic teleological process of the desen 
sualizing of thought. 

In all this Socrates does not think of his death as his own pet 
sonal death, unique and peculiar to himself. Socrates does not speak ot 
his death any more than he speaks of /is soul. Nor does he think ot 
death as something that is constantly interfering in the life of the selt 

as a continuing finality rather than a mere last moment; it is not 
the constant disease of the self, as Kierkegaard would call it, which 
would make the self of Socrates, not only in the death cell, but at all 
times, a self of “fear and trembling.’ Socrates is not a Christian nor 
a precursor of Christianity, as some (e. g. H. Maier) would have us 
believe. He knows nothing of ‘fear and trembling.’ As death means 
nothing else to Socrates than the separation of soul from body, he is 
quite unable to think of death as a continuing experience of the human 
person to which some response must always be made. There is a gulf 
between the Socratic notion of anima and the Christian notion of 
anima mea. The two are separated by a different concept of death. 

Socrates is interested in “immortality” and “indestructibility” 
as properties of Being, of the Identical, of the paradeigmatic. Accord- 
ingly when Plato likewise concerns himself with the immortality of 
the soul, it is because he means by this nothing more than knowledge 
relating to the paradeigmatic (@v t@ évti éotatwy, 176). 
Death confronts the soul with “unobscured” knowledge. Thus while 
the Phaedo is a meditation in the face of death, it is by no means 
a meditation on the experience of death. ‘Think not of Socrates; think 
of the truth.” What interests Socrates in the face of death is the true. 
The Socratic man loses his self. He saves himself from fate-—the 
non-true—by fleeing from his own mortal self into the world of 
Being. 

In Socratic thinking death appears twice over: first as the sheer 
mortality by which our lives are dominated; then as the event which 
terminates this domination—the separation of Being and not-Being. 
Socrates praises death. But in the very act of praising it, he flees from 
its domain. He flees from ‘‘necessity,”’ from Otherness (d/A6TOLOV 
Symp. 205e). The Socratic Eros, which is the love of truth, attests to 
the flight from death no less than the longing for it. 
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Vil. UNMASTERED DEATH 


Should Socrates be considered happy? Can we say that he really 
enjoys felicity when he looks toward death with mingled yearning and 
anxiety and affirms that virtue is a unity of will and thought? Does 
not this striving of the sage for ousia express the tragedy of the life 
ot Socrates? Is not Socrates an exponent of the tragic? Can there be 
a more poignantly tragic sentence than this: “Do not think of Socrates, 
think of the truth?” 


Even tor the free man necessity still asserts itself. It looms im- 
perturbably behind the Socratic unity of will and thought, behind the 
happy man’s capitulation to existent Being. Virtue is thinking. The 
man who is virtuous and happy is he who delivers himself up to the 


existing truth even when it remains beyond his reach. 


Socrates does not oppose the course of the world. He accepts 
the sway of events. He is not a man of action. He does not organize 
the tuture. The future remains dark and terrible, under the domination 
of the gods. It is the Other, the homeless, the realm of death. At 
its best it is merely the unthinkable past itself. The Socratic-Platonic 
statesman here keeps step with the philosopher: for him the future is 
an object neither of hope nor of constructive anticipation. What he 
anticipates is simply the completed past. His hope is dissolved in ce- 
collection. The ideal statesman of the polis does not organize the future. 
In his eyes, sarozr is not prévozr. He ts a thinker. He aims at the true — 
at the revelation of Being in itself at that which ts betore and after 
time. Virtue is knowledge. The future is darkness, or else the past. 
This is the alternative. The Socratic statesman has no hope. Or rather: 
his hope is identical with recollection. This is but another w ay of say- 


ing that fate continues to rule over the “happy man,” that death has not 


At this point we are discussing the Hellenic conception of freedom as 
bound up with the idea of the cosmos — a conception which Socrates and 


Plato brought to the level of reflection.’ Here the main point lies in the unity 

of will and thinking, or rather in the way in which the future is supplanted 

by the totality of things past, which amounts to the same thing. Therefore 

so far as the idea of science which dominates the Western tradition until 

Galilei is rooted in Socratic thought, it does not deal with the calculable laws 

of occurrence but rather with contemplation of the substantial forms of the 


cosmos as a whole. Cosmology and the metaphysics of freedom are correlated 
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been conquered by Socrates. Socrates has not mastered fate. His notion 
of will guided by thinking is a repetition of the ancient tragedy on a 


higher level. 


The crucial point, however, is this: that in the Socratic aspiration 
to eudaimonia, the free will ceases to exist. The will does not assert 
itself against death. What asserts itseli is the ousia, Being. Will 
(action) is replaced by the contemplation of the timeless past the 
larification of concepts. Freedom becomes centered around the time- 
less present. That the subject loses his will, that he exposes himself to 
Fate, that the sage concerns himself primarily with the timeless present 

these three facts belong together. All three are implied in the Socra- 
tic primacy of thinking over will. In this unity they underlie the peculia: 
esoteric views which have decisively molded the post-Socratic con- 
eption of philosophy in the Western world. We find them in Aris- 
totle,, in the Stoa, as well as in the system of St. Thomas, in which 
political action, the work of reforming social institutions, does not 
signify the organizing activity whereby the course of events irration- 
al and demonic as it is is altered tor the better, but rather the shee: 
representation of these events as having their place in the system of 
the uncreated whole or in the corpus mysticum of the church. Neither 
in Stoicism nor in Thomism is the statesman, as seen from the stand- 
point of eudaimonia, a man of action. Organizing activity in this 
world is replaced by the representation of the "post-temporal” order 
which reaches down to everyday details and climinates the future. The 
Stoic or Christian statesman is a contemplator, just like the Platonic 
statesman of the Republic. He does not assume the burden of the 
tuture. That is why in spite of the freedom of the sage, there ts still 
some room tor the oracle. That is why we find traces of magic in 
Thomism, where the Socratic elements lie cheek by jowl with the 
Christian. The mozra still asserts its power. The gods are not yet con 
quered. Even in his hour of death Socrates still owes a cock to Ascle- 


pilus. 


VIII. REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
SOCRATIC AND CHRISTIAN CONCEPTIONS OF TIME 


At this point we have reached the limit of Socratic thinking. This 
limit (which can here only be indicated) is determined by the Socrati 
(= Greek) concept of Being. 


Be 
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Being, in the Socratic sense, as we have seen, means closed totality, 
realized in its tixed torms, and therefore finite. It has “left time be- 
hind itself.” It 1s the timeless present. * 

Consequently, in this relation between Being and Time, there is 
no room tor the future: tor history (Geschehen). In other words, the 
future ts the Unruly, which is subjected to the mysterious rule of the 
Mozra, and against which “even the gods are powerless (Heraclitus). 

As a consequence of this time relationship, the fact that thinking 
(@oovyotc) is essentially linked to Being has as its correlate man’s 
ignorance or blindness as regards his future: his subjection to the 
future. For Socrates, the category of “evil” is identical with the future. 

It to be happy means to “be free from the Outside,” from the 
Other, Socrates fails to achieve happiness. The sage is not happy. The 
power of the future hangs upon him. The sage is merely the man who 
tlees trom the future as the Undetermined. 


What separates the Judeo-Christian trom the Socratic conception 
is essentially a different view of the relation between Being and Time. 


With God viewed as the creator to whom all Being is subjected, 
the future ceases to be blind, undetermined, demonic. Accordingly, 
Being comes to be viewed as possibility or rather as the name for the 
intinity of possibilities which become actualized through the will. It is 
no longer conceived of as finite. The future becomes the locus of the 
realization of tree and unlimited possibilities. 

Thus the Christian doctrine has been able to develop the im- 
portant metaphysical category of the free will. The will open to the 
possible, i. e., the future, 1. ¢., realization, choice, decision, becomes 
tree. This does not mean that the Christian doctrine goes as far as the 
“subjectivization” of Being. What, in terms of categories, separates 
the Christian (and Jewish) from the Socratic (and Greek) view, is 
this—that Being (comprising all existences and essences) enters into 
a different relation to Time. The horizon of the future, which is in- 
finite, comes to play an essential part in the concept of Being. With 
regard to the problem of happiness, this difference in the conception 
of Time can be formulated as follows: What primarily constitutes 
happiness, 1. ¢., the conquest of death (future), is not the knowledge 
that the essence of the existent is completed Being, but the creative 
will, which relates Being gua potentially existing to Time and Happen- 
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The free will (in conjunction with the idea of faith and hope ) 


becomes the organon of happiness. 


IX. BEING AS FORMLESS AND BROKEN 


We shall now consider another highly important clement which 
brings us to the last dimension of the Platonic reflection on Socrates, 


the domain ot the authentic Plato of the late dialogues. 


In the Gorgas, where the disciplined man who works and 


produces is contrasted with the man who ts undisciplined and “wild,” 
Plato makes Socrates refer to the (probably Orphic) allegory of the 
body (and the bodily soul) as a tomb (ouca-ofjjua). The somatic 
body is dead. It is interesting to note how death—the realm of Hades 
is here described. Death and Desire (hdovy) are now brought 
together. Forgetfulness, insatiability, and death are interpreted as a 
unity. The mortal body (the realm of desire) is ‘the hole-riddled cask 
to which beings without memory—those who have no knowledge 
carry water in a hole-riddled sieve” (cf. the pun on Hades and the 
Danaides). It is the realm that Plato later—it seems to me— conceives 
of as 
We tind here the metaphysical basis for Socrates’ identification 
of the useful and the Good with the universal, though it is doubtful 


whether he ever reflected upon it consciously. 


Socrates is not a man of the Enlightenment. Just as one cannot 
make a Bentham out of him, so one cannot make a Voltaire out of him. 
Socrates is possessed by the mozra. His struggle against the sophists 
is a struggle against the body just as much as against death. The 
somatic obsession plays a part in his praise of the virtues—especially 
of temperance. ' 


* Consequently Nietzsche's interpretation of Socrates is completely in 
adequate. The opposition between the Apollinian (rational) and the Dionysiac 
(irrational) element, which dominates all of Nictzsche’s thought (including 
his Zarathustra, whose teachings are nothing but a paraphrase of this funda- 
mental dualism) is not Socratic. The Socratic concept of arefé has nothing 
in common with this dualism—which has become dominant in the speculative 
thinking of our time and of which the inadequacy has recently been pointed 
out by Paul Weiss. The concept of areté has nothing to do with “plebeian 


moralism,” the slave rebellion of reason against the “heroic What Socrates 
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For Socrates, will and thinking are one and the same thing. This 
means that the search tor eadaimonia is the search for the concept as 
universal standard of measure. Ultimately it means a longing for a 
Being which serves as a standard and is free from any particularity and 
multiplicity, a standard which ts beyond form (e/dos). The mortal 
body partakes of the multiplicity of forms. The concept is the form- 
less. It has left the multiple behind it. Thinking is liberation trom 
specific form. The degrees of conceptual clarification correspond to 
the degrees of emancipation from “Gestalt; they are the degrees of 
tlight from the realm of death, It is the experience of death that gives 
its full meaning to the Socratic definition of eudaimonia as unity ot 
will and thinking. 

This requires some clarification. Socrates meditates in the face 
ot death. In this meditation Socrates as an individual is lost; but 
ultimately the form of the world is lost too. All the demonic forces otf 
existence are concentrated in the Socratic meditation. What Plato's 
Socrates says about Being that is “beyond essence’ points to the power 
of the Negative—the power of the body. Just as Being has no future, 
so it has no form. Going through the realm of forms, genera and 
species, ascending the degrees of truth to the Good, is equivalent to 
gradual emancipation from a/ferifas, from the Other, which, as shown 


in the 7smaeus, originates in the nihilistic realm of avanke and space. 


The identification of Being with that which has no essence 
(Wesenlos) is perhaps the deepest insight of Plato (it was later 
adopted by Hegel who equates pure Being with non-Being). 

This identification is the final outcome of Socrates’ thoughts 
about death, just as, conversely, it is in the idea of death that the de- 
substantialization and formalization of Being is originally grounded. 

In the Sophist, Plato shows that all the forms partake of the 
category (ufytotov yévoc) of Different’’ (Oategov). In the 


means by virtue 1s the synthesis of form and matter in human prax/ (xoayua) 
The emphasis lies, as we have seen, upon work. For Socrates, man is not “will 
to power’ but will to Being. It is the will that masters necessity (amor fati) 
and that is inseparable from the idea (té,oc) of universal validity, which 
Socrates defines as virtue. Nietzsche misunderstood areté. Socrates is not a 
“monomaniac of morality’ (Wow xvii, p. 307) who pits ‘supreme cleverness 
against ‘affects and instincts.” His problems lie beyond this dualism. The 
Socratic will that seeks for the Good means understanding of the implications 


of human existence. Socrates grasped the essence of this existence, i. e., the 
problem of transcending death. 


1 
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Timaeus, this category (the indefinite dyad aooLotes Svac—in the 
lecture on the Good’) is associated with the unintelligible, “hardly 
trustworthy” vodoc) space” of ananke. It is the world of 
the errant’ cause which has not fixed abode (Thavwuévy aitia) ; 
it is that “space’’ which appears to have different qualities at different 
times” (Cornford), which “must not be called earth or air or fire or 
water, nor any of their compounds or components” (Cornford);: it 
is the world in which birth and death coincide. and which ts described 
here as the “mother” of the Many and the Other. The separation of 
soul from body is a separation from non being: from the mother. 
In the Symposium Diotima refers to this same mother as ‘Want’ or 
Poverty,” and in the Gorgias she is identified with the insatiable 
abyss Consequently, the Eros who comes from this maternal abyss is 
insatiable himself. He is perpetually needy by nature. His desire for 
Being “cannot be gratified by that which is within reach.” says the 
Theatetus (176) of the philosopher, who is simply this Desire under 
another name. 


In Plato's last lecture the Good is identified with the object of 
mathematics—the formless One and the ideas or forms which belong 
to it. This is not an evasion of the question of the nature of the Good, 
but the real answer to it. The fact that Plato strips truth of quality and 
tormalizes it, is ultimately based on the Socratic knowledge of death 
and of thinking as the conquest of death. In the formalization of truth 

when the Many have been left as far behind as possible—the 


Socratic hymn to the separation of soul and body reaches its climax. 


The Good has left mortality behind, but the fact that it the 
real—has no specific essence, that it is undefinable, bears witness to 
mortality. The mark of the wihi/ is branded on the esse. The negativity 
of formless Being bears witness to its origin. The painful process by 
which Being is stripped of all determination and is placed “'beyond 
essence’ has left its mark. Being is saturated through and through with 
the negativity up to its last expression. It has its maternal root in ‘'the 
nether world, in the waters of forgetfulness” (Hegel, Phaenomenolo- 
ge). Any distress which Socrates may feel in the death cell is masked 
by cheerfulness which “looks far beyound the grave, death, loss and 
temporality” (Hegel, Aesthetik, ii, 72)). It is the higher power of 
tate “ruling over gods and men” that manifests itself in Plato's cos- 
mology in the identification of the forms with Numbers. The same 
thing happens to the Form of the Good as to thx mythical gods: just 
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the mythical gods lose their spaceless character through participa- 
tion in the world of contingency, so does the Form of the Good. Con- 
versely, it is in the ascension from the spatial world of relativities and 
oppositions that the plurality of genera and species arising from it 


the realm of torms itself—becomes transcended. Death is mastered 
the Formless. 


X. NOTE ABOUT THE SOCRATIC METHOD 


It may be necessary here to make some remarks about the Socratic 
method. It is one of the characteristics of Western history that the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic philosophy has been regarded as the classical 


paradeigmatic type and that under the influence of Aristotle the 


Socratic method has fallen into oblivion, if we may disregard a very 
few exceptions such as the Confessions of St. Augustine, the Essays 
of Montaigne, and above all, the ‘critical’ thinking of Kant, the 
greatest of all Socraty pociosogmess. After Socrates and Plato, philos- 


ophy becomes ontolog: mntologia gener lis (prima pl ilos yphia) and 


The Platonic equation of forms and numbers must be understood in 
connection with the doctrine of the transcendence of the Good. Plato's meta- 
physics of forms is the cosmological interpretation of the Socratic doctrine 
if virtue. According to Plato, the world is a mathematical intermediate realm 
(tu ucOnuatixa) The metaphysical basis of Plato's symbolism of numbers, 
and his view that the world is created from the “stuff of extension” (Laws) 
must be kept in mind. The Good enters the world only in a mutilated condition 
The world is a mixture of the One and the Many. We know the truth only 
in the process of setting the Other in a proportional relation to the One 
(conceived of as syndesmos). The Good is outside. We know of the truth 
only in the mixture of the One and the Many, 1. e., in the splitting of the 
One by the Many. Plato thinks the world sab specie of the form of the Good; 
what is true in it is ultimately a transformation of the One, as broken up 


by the “indefinite dyad” (continuum). It is the broken character of the On 


that makes numbers archetypes of the world. The world is swayed by the Void. 

This Platonic metaphysics of Numbers is the final upsurge of the Socratic 
doctrine that the Good is unknowable and transcendent. The concept of th 
transcendence of Being, i. e¢., the disproportion between the morphological, 
qualitative forms of sensory experience on the one hand and the truth on the 
other, reappears in the Galilean-Cartesian philosophy of nature, which restores 


Platonism and rejects the Aristotelian morphology. Underlying it are, as Cassiret 


has shown, the old correlative concepts of the transcendence of the Good 


(deus absconditus) and the Nihil. (Cf. my exposition of Cusanus in Phae) 
menologie und Metap/ysik, 1933) 


? 
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i—an analysis of the domains of the existent. It is content 

with the existent, with fa onta. In its concern with drawing up a 
inttied system of laws, everything becomes fair game for it Philosophy 
thus becomes a smug analysis of the nature of the world, man, and 
God. It ignores the problems of homelessness and alienation. It is 
no longer the Socratic philosophizing “in the face of death.” Aristotle 
rprets the ui dv as the latent incubation of divinity, as the poten 

lity of Being. Clarification gives way to explanation in terms of 
principles. The open dialogue is supplanted by the closed “inter 


ly consistent” system. 


Will and understanding are one and the same,”’ says Spinoza, 
ce. g., (Ethics, i, 49), repeating the Socratic idea. But in this Stoic- 


tionalistic formulation the Socratic-Platonic concern with the origin 


ialogue as against dogma, and for this reason he deserves to be 


of this identity is lost. Socrates represents the philosophy of the open 


onsidered the philosopher par excellence, aside from all his systematic 
results. He is the philosopher of “infinite reflection.” He speaks about 
things without prejudice (fomtiz0¢!).He shuns ready-made possession. 
He shuns theories, he shuns thinking such as flows from “‘first 
principles.” His irony is that of the man who knows that he does 
not know ; such a man is the contrary of the agnostic or skeptic 
ocrates is the lover of truth. That is why his thinking is ever ironical, 


ever fragmentary.' In the systematic thinking of the Aristotelians and 


th holastics, irony would be quite out of! pla Cc 
For Socrates, Being is that which is to be sought the / in 
dialogism This is another way of Stating the Socratic conviction that the 


Good is not the concrete. It is connected with the concrete. but it is not 
concrete itself. It is our standard of measure, which reflects both the storm 


and stress of life and the human problem of transcending it. The standard 


ilways transcends that which it is used to measure. Socrates demands that 
each action be justified, but the yardstick of justification does not lic in action 
(Cf. Crito). The primal source of justification lies ultimately in that which 


is undetermined, and this is no other than the God! “Not man but God is 


the measure of all things,” says Plato in the seventh letter. Socrates’ recourse 


to darmonion is his method of stating the transcendence of the standard, of 
istifying the good action which manifests itself in the end/ fragmentary 


dialogue. The definition of the Good as transcendent, the mathematization of 
he existent, and the principle of “Know thyself i. e. the ec-centric self 
the source of truth, are various aspects of a single act. Dialogue means the 


entary search for the self and self is only another name for Being 
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Socrates is pious. The basis of his quest is nothing more nor less 
than human existence. He is not so naive as to make any claims of 
having reached an objective position. His question is: How is lasting 
happiness possible? Because this question ts paramount in his mind, 
his dialogue enters the horizon of Being and reaches to the central 
problem of metaphysics. 


The Socratic meditation is revived by Kant. By inquiring into the 
very possibility of Being, he brings us back to philosophy in its pre- 
dogmatic, pre-classical, pre-ontological meaning. In seeking for ‘‘trans- 
cendental sources” he realizes — like Socrates — that the object of 
philosophy is not the things which exist, not the richness of the 
domains of Being, not the encyclopedia of the sciences, but the Being 
of the things that exist. He recognizes that the organon of philosophy 
is infinite reflection upon Being. Thereby he once again focusses 
thinking on the problem of the “sources” (Bedingungen der Moeg- 
lichkeit) of the identity of the Good and the True. In his deductions 
of time, space, and the categories in the light of the “I think” and 
the nothingness of the manifold, he has again called attention to the 
connection between freedom and Oneness (¢75 realissimum). (Of 
course the Kantian scheme of this connection differs from the Socratic 
one — a difference, metaphysically most important but lying well be- 
yond the range of our present discussion). 


XI. METAPHYSICAL IMPLICATIONS 


What really are the implications of Socratic thought? We have 
shown that for Socrates freedom from things outside and the identity 
of will and thinking (1.e., the linking of man’s existence to the essence 
of Being) are complementary concepts. Something fundamental is here 
implicitly asserted: the unity of essence (verum, das Offenbare) and 
existence (exis/ere), the unity of that which we call the Multiple, the 
Diverse, the Many, and that which we call the One, the Universal, the 
Repeatable, that which makes it possible to reveal the world as ‘being’ 
and to characterize it as ‘‘being’’. In the Socratic search for eudaimonia, 
for that which men will and do, this fundamental fact, the pivot of 
all thinking and metaphysics, is traced back to its origin (possibility), 
to the human longing for the Good. Eros is the father of all things. 
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In the Socratic meditation, Being — that total, universal entity 
that encompasses all distinct existence and all distinct essences 
is probably grasped tor the first time in its constitutive features. 
Socrates grasps it by following the guiding thread of the Good. 


This meditation, which serves as the starting point and basis of 
traditional Western philosophy, and which supplies it with its funda- 
mental categories, is characterized by the fact that it is prior to the 
duality within which this philosophy usually moves the duality ot 
essence and existence. The Socratic meditation is prior to the alterna- 
tive between essentialism and existentialism. (These terms are taken 
here as general categories comprising all their variations.) It is prior to 
objectivistic-realistic-ontological thinking on the one hand, and to sub- 
jectivistic-nominalistic-nihilistic thinking on the other. It is neither 
“idealism” nor ontology. Socrates understands Being as the meeting- 
point of essence and existence and therefore as the Good. He under- 
stands the verwm as the bonum. Therein lies his metaphysical insight. 
He meditated about existence with a view to the One, and about the 
One with a view to multiple existence. In defining Being as bonum 
(in Christian terms, as the object ot redemption), he defines the con- 
stitutive elements (presuppositions) of this coincidence. He under- 
stands Being (the One) as running counter to Fate and death: it is 
the object that transcends them both. 


There is no greater discovery in the history of philosophy than 
this Socratic discovery of the identity of the Good and the True. 
Socrates does not conceive of the relation between the Good and the 
True ‘'teleologically;” but in meditating about man or (what amounts 
to the same) in meditating about Being as that with which man is 
confronted, he discovers the elements of this primal phenomenon, 
the transcendental termini a quibus, the presuppositions hidden in the 
concept of Being, the elements that give rise to it—Fate and Will. 
Socrates discovers the Particular and the Will to “be” free from 
particularity, from pure existentiality, from mere subjection to fate 
and bodily existence. The identification of the True as the Good means 
the discovery of that which liberates the Particular from its particular- 
ity. It means the discovery of the point where the existential and the 
essential coincide. But it also means the converse—the discovery that 


Cf. the characterization of Being in the illuminating article by Paul 
Weiss, this Review v. i, 1, 1947. 
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the universal, the meaningful, is rooted in the matrix of wi) dv. 
Particular existence is transcending. And conversely, true Being origi- 
nates transcendentally in -non-being. 

This means the discovery of esse as bonum Being 1s the opposite 
ot tate and death. This oppositional character of the concept of Being 
comes to light in the Socratic longing for death. Death, will, and eterni- 
ty form a unity. It is the unity of these three elements that gives mean- 
ing to the search tor the True as the Good in the Socratic dialogue. 

The traditional separation of essence from existence does away 
with the fundamental fact of their coincidence in the concept of esse 
as bonum. Traditional rationalism confines itself to subtle analyses of 
the Universal by so-called distinctions of reason. Its goal is a system 
which shall embrace the whole. The Logos comes to be viewed as the 
Real. The particular ts conceived of as a mere mode of the universal to 
be viewed swb specie aeterni, but in fact it is quite ignored. Death and 
fate cease to be metaphysical categories. Thinking moves optimistic- 
ally within the realm of the True and the Beautiful as if Nothing were 
not happening. On the other hand, the doctrines opposed to rationalism 
grant primacy to the particular, the statistical, to will as opposed to 
thinking. Facts are regarded as the True. Being and the doctrine of 
Being are dismissed as illusions. Empiricism culminates in nihilism, 
in the negation of the true. It winds up ultimately in demonology, in 
the absolutization of death; and freedom itself is drawn into this 
demonology. For treedom comes to be thought of as “freedom with 
a view to death; and the will to being, which is really essential to 
the idea of freedom, drops out of sight. Because Being is not under- 
stood, non-Being is not understood either. Nor is there any realization 
that this term “Being” is the name for the linkage — the syndesmos 
of both the One and the Different. Just as the view that Nothingness 
has primacy over Being goes hand in hand with the absolutization 
of sheer Occurrence — of the Variable — and even the Universal comes 
to be regarded as merely a derivate of the Variable, so when the 
doctrine of Being has reached its full development at the hands of 
those later dogmatists, we find that the Variable (which is funda 
mentally no other than Death) quite loses its meaning. 

In the theories that pit existence against essence and essence 
against existence, metaphysical truth remains unrecognized. The basic“ 
hermeneutic problem of metaphysics, the problem of discovering the 


implications and presuppositions of the concept of Being, remains 


unmastered. Metaphysics is the doctrine of the implications of Being: 


| 
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Pilato and Kant, who more than any others have in their method 
ht carried on the work of Socrates, are metaphysicians in 
this sense. In Plato, the analysis of the Good combines with the 
of the and the analysis of space as un ov in the 
[rmaens into a magnificent whole that tllumines all his discussions 
As for Kant, his theory of the ‘subjective sources of time” (in the 
rst edition of the Critique of Pure Reaion) points to the same meta 
physical correlation of the concepts of freedom and Being on the 


round of the Multiple—again a conception akin to that of the lun) OV. 


The Socratic meditation ranges between the two poles of essence 
ad existence. That is why it 1s always concerned with man, or rather 
h man’s soul. For it is the soul that keeps these elements together. 
The “soul” is the name for the meeting of the two opposites — essence 
and existence—in the eudaimonic search for the Good. The soul is 
both the “heavenly” soul that enjoys pure contemplation of the One, 
nd the corporeal soul that participates in the Multiple and unites it 
syndesmotically. Mediating between essence and existence, it is the 
of the existent, the cause of creation. When we think of the 
world as creation, we think of it as spiritualized, besouled as a 
desmos Of essence and existence. In the ultimate analysis, the soul 
is itself the coincidence of essence and existence, a cosncidentia 
2. In other words, it is identical with Being—a coincidence 
which, in Platonic terms, denotes the concept limit of the tomo 
OOVO 

"he Socratic inquiry concerning the Good is the starting-point of 
the inquiry into the ontological foundation of things, and gives meta- 
physics its guiding thread. By inquiring about man Socrates delves into 
the very presuppositions of Being. He raises the question with an eye 
to human prax7s and in the face of the relativistic interpretation of 
human praxis given by the Sophists. He differs from them in his in- 
sistence that Being is one and that Truth is one, and that eudaimonic 
praxis 18 inseparable from these ideas. His insight into the nature of 
praxis reveals the absurdity of separating the particular from the uni- 
versal and shows the impossibility not only of relativism, which de- 
mands the dissolution of the universal into particular data, but also of 
any abstract, absolutistic, ontological essentialism. By discovering the 
connection between Being, Nothingness, and Freedom, Socrates has 
laid the cornerstone of metaphysics. 


Arnold Metzger 
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CONCERNING THE ONTOLOGICAL 
STATUS OF LOGICAL FORMS 


The issue of modern mathematical logic vs. traditional Aristot- 
elian logic has been variously considered, hotly debated, and now 
apparently finally resolved to the satisfaction not only of the mathe- 
matical logicians, but also of most presumably unbiassed observers. 
Thus Professor Quine can confidently sum the matter up simply by 
saying: ‘The traditional formal logic, dating in its essentials from 
Aristotle, is nevertheless the direct progenitor of mathematical logic. 
The striking differences between the two must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that they are both ‘logic’ in the strictest sense of the 
word. They both have, vaguely speaking, the same subject matter.’ 

And so the matter might be allowed to rest. But unfortunately, 
despite the prevailing consensus that there really isn’t any issue any 
longer between the two types of logic, we should like in this paper to 
reopen the whole issue. Our justification for so doing is that, so far as 
we know, in most of the discussions of the nature of the difference 
between Aristotelian logic and mathematical logic there has not been 
too much attention paid to the metaphysical question as to what 
precisely so-called logical “forms” may be said to be. Thus everyone 
— both Aristotelians and mathematical logicians — quite glibly use 
the term “formal logic.’ But we wonder if either the one party or the 
other has ever stopped long enough seriously to consider the fact that 
the actual ontological status that is ascribed to such forms is very 
different for the one tradition from what it is for the other. Indeed, 
we cannot help feeling that as soon as such metaphysical differences 
are clearly recognized, philosophers may well come to see that Aristote- 
lian logic and mathematical logic are not “both ‘logic’ in the strictest 
sense of the word,” nor do they ‘both have, (even) vaguely speaking, 
the same subject matter.” 

But needless to say, the whole of this subject cannot be covered in 
a single short paper. Instead, our objective in this present study is 
first of all to make a tew suggestions as to the general nature of the 


Mathematical Logic, Cambridge, 1947, p. 1. 
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ontological differences between logical forms as they are understood 


by the Aristotelians and logical forms as they are understood by the 
mathematical logicians, and then second to illustrate these ontological 
differences through a single example riz. one that is derived from 
contrasting the concepts and propositions of the Aristotelian logicians 
with the so-called classes of modern mathematical logic.* In a subse- 
quent paper we hope to be able to ofter still further illustrations and 
examples, notably such as may be derived from the contrast between the 
Aristotelian syllogism and the so-called “validating forms of interence™ 


of mathematical logic. 


To proceed then with our present design, let us begin with a 


seeming paradox. That is that in the Aristotelian tradition at tts best, 


This selection of the class calcuius for special treatment may occasion 
criticism on two counts. In the first place, the class calculus ts only a part ot 
mathematical logic; nevertheless, the thesis which we are trying t establish 


concerns a contrast between Aristotelian logic and the whole of mathematical 


logic. To this our answer is that we do not mean to pretend to any complete 
establishment of our thesis in this paper alone. This can only be done through 
separate investigations of various aspects of mathematical logic taken one at 
a time. Already, we have attempted to deal somewhat with the propositional 
calculus in another study entitled, ‘Aristotelian Logic and Mathematical Logic 
An Essay in Comparison and Appraisal” (soon to be published in The T/ 

In the second place, it may be objected that the class calculus has become 
an altogether insignificant part of mathematical logic (ct. Quine s summary 
dismissal of the “class algebra” as “‘a trifling fragment of quantification 
theory, scarcely more inclusive than the traditional syllogistic Elementary 
Logic, p. IM), having been displaced by the more adequate quantification 
theory. Against this criticism our defense is that modern quantification theory, 
which bears striking analogies to the traditional doctrine of sapposiso (ct 
our study, "The Significance of the Doctrine of Sapposztro tor an Existential 
Logic,” soon to be published in The Thomist), nevertheless cannot be adequately 
evaluated without a prior treatment of the class algebra 


By this we would imply that the tradition has not been at its best 
throughout the whole period of modern philosophy. Thus if one will examine 
ireatises or textbooks in logic that have appeared throughout the course of 
the last three centuries or so, (exceptions need be made, of course, for the work 
of men like Gredt and Maritain) one cannot but be struck by the almost 
exclusive emphasis that has been placed upon “formal logic.’ And even when 
topics pertaining to so-called “material logic’ have been introduced, it would 
seem to be without any real appreciation of their true significance and import 
In this respect, almost all modern treatments of Aristotelian logi stand in 
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so-called “tormal logic’ was always paired with ‘material logic.’” On 
the other hand, in modern logic the expression ‘material logic’ would 
seem to have dropped out of use altogether. And yet for all that, some 
sort of distinction between form and matter would seem, consciously 


or unconsciously, to be a mainstay of the modern logician’s way of 


viewing his subject. 


In explanation of this paradox, it may be noted in the first place, 
that as to modern logic’s being formal, there would scarcely seem to 
be any doubt. For whatever the peculiar epistemological presuppos! 
tions of various logicians might happen to be whether they be 
conventionalists ' or a priori conceptualists Or even extreme realists 

they would at least seem agreed on the proposition that it is the 
business of logic to investigate the so-called forms of thought or ex- 
pression, or perhaps even of being,‘ considered apart from or in ab- 
traction trom their matter or content. * 


Nor in this respect alone would modern logic seem to be any 


marked contrast to a treatment like that, say, of John of St. Thomas in the 


i7th century, one of the last great representatives of Aristotelian realism 
In tact, we should even bé prepared to defend the view that this exclusive 
emphasis upon formal logic has led to that debility and artificiality that have 
been so characteristic of the discipline we commonly associate with the name 
Aristotelian Logic’. Against such a discipline the strictures of modern logicians 


are in large measure justified 


Unhappily, in these historical pronouncements we find ourselves forced 
to take issue with an otherwise most able expositor of Aristotelian logic, 
Protessor Raymond J. McColl. (. his Basic Logic, New York, 1947 
pp. I-IV) 


Many ot the logical positivists might be so classified. For the significance 
of this term, cf. Professor C. I. Lewis’ An Analyst f Knowledge and 


Valuation, La Salle, 1946, pp. 96 ft 
By this term, we would designate logicians like C. I. Lewis 


The view that logical forms have a real existence independent of eithe: 
human thought or language is certainly not a common view at present. Hence 
we may be justified in disregarding this possibility in our present paper almost 
altogether. Still, it is a possibility, and as such should be mentioned at least 
at the outset. Not only that, but some such view would seem to be suggested 
by Eaton in his General Logic, New York, 1931, p. 471, also by Cohen in his 
A Preface to Logic, passim, v. especially the statements on pp. x and 

Cf. the immediately preceding note 


For typical assertions of such formalism, cf. Tarski, An Introduction to 


Logic, New York, 1946, pp. 3-19. Also Lewis, op. cit., p. 113 
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different from traditional logic. And yet at the same time there 1s a 


little noticed element in the formalism ot modern logic that makes it al 


together peculiar and distinctive. And what that element 1s we have 
already suggested. For the modern logician always seems to assume, 


ore or less unconsciously, that his logical torms actually are capable 


of informing certain materials, in the sense of bestowing upon them 


rtain order, and character, and consequent intelligibility. 


Of course, the specific way of conceiving this relation of logical 
orms to their matter will depend upon the peculiar metaphysical o! 
pistemological presuppositions of the particular logician. Thus one 
ight think of these logical torms as being capable, some of them, ot 

ally existing in real things and then one will hold, as with Pro 
fessor Sheffer, " that logic is the study of all possible types of relations 

d structures. Or one might be more Kantian; and then one will 
hold, as with Professor Lewis, that logical forms are the a priors torms 


and patterns of the data or raw materials of experience. 


But whatever the particular way of regarding this relation of 


al forms to their matter, that which would seem to be a common 
element in the outlook of nearly all modern mathematical logicians 


is the 


presupposition that logical forms are related to a kind of matter, 
ind that they dominate this matter:in the way that torms generally 
are thought of as determining their materials. '' Moreover, it 1s this 
very supposed dornination of their materials by these logical torms, 
which presumably accounts tor the modern logician’s confidence that 
he can study such forms simply in themselves and without ever having 
to concern himself with the materials at all. For the underlying prin 
ciple is just this: whatever the matter or content of these forms may 
be, it must, in a quite literal sense, conform. Consequently, one need 


Ct. note 6, ‘apra 

One hesitates to attribute this or any other view to Professor Shetter 
Nevertheless, as a former student in Professor Sheffer's classes, the present 
writer feels that there is at least some ground for such an attribution. Like 
wise, Eaton seems to suggest ¢ similar interpretation, 1 the referenc given 
N note ‘apra 


It should be noted that we are using the terms form = and matter 


here not in the precise Aristotelian sense, but rather in a sense loose enough 


cover any sort of relation between determinant and determined, however 


this relation may be more exactly explained and interpreted 
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only abstract these forms or in some other manner apprehend them 
in independence of their matter, and one will be able to know 7 
advance and a priori what will be at least a part of the character of any 
reality or any experience that may be brought under the pattern of 
such forms. In other words, the mathematical logicians would seem to 
be convinced of what we might call the absolute @ priori sel f-suf fi- 
crency of their forms; and in consequence, they have worked out the 
most elaborate extoliations of possible formal patterns, without feeling 
in the least obliged to take account of the nature and character of em- 
pirical reality or without ever having to worry about a possible check- 
mate from facts of experience. Indeed, it is these truly amazing 
spectacles of almost pure a priors intellectual free-wheeling ' to which 
modern logicians have treated us that is perhaps the most striking 
feature of their whole performance. 


Bit what now of Aristotelian logic? Superficially, nothing would 
scem to be more Aristotelian than the use of the notions of form and 
matter. And yet more fundamentally, it is obvious that nothing could 
be more unAristotelian than to suppose that the notion of matter has 
any applicability to the sphere of intellectual cognition. For such cog- 
nition, on the Aristotelian view, is wholly immaterial. Indeed, the min- 
ute one seeks to understand cognition in terms of a priori forms order- 
ing Or informing materials presented in sense experience, one forth- 
with betrays a Kantian rather than Aristotelian orientation. 

Nor is it hard to understand why, from the Aristotelian point of 
view, knowledge must never be thought to involve the imposition of 


any sort of forms on a material substrate. For the reception of form by 


e.g. they might be apprehended a priors 


This is often expressed by saying that the whole of logic is a mere 
attair of tautologies or of analytic propositions 


* As is apparent from this paragraph, we are simply sidestepping that 
possible interpretation of logical forms which would make of them, not forms 
of cognition or expression, but rather real forms existing in things (cf. sapra, 
note 6). As a matter of fact, we have already discussed some aspects of such 
extreme realism in logic in that other study of ours entitled “Aristotelian 
Logic and Mathematical Logic” (cf. sapra, note 2). For the present, suffice 
it to say that any such view of logical forms would be just as alien to Aris- 
totelian logic as Lewis’ more Kantian interpretation of these forms. Indeed, 
from the Aristotelian standpoint, to make logical forms inherent in real things 
would be to confuse the proper subject matter of logic with that of “physics” 
or metaphysics 
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matter inevitably changes the material substrate, giving it a formal 
determination which before it did not possess. * Accordingly, if real 
things, in coming to be known, should become informed with the 
logical torms of human cognition, then we should never know things 
as they are in themselves, but only as they are relative to us. And such 
phenomenalism is, of course, completely at variance with Aristotelian 
realism. In consequence, in a radically realistic logic such as Aristotle's, 
logical forms must never be thought of as having any sort of independ- 
ent, self-sufficient, a priori status, Over against which are to be ranged 
the so-called materials of knowledge, proceeding presumably from 
sense-experience, and supposedly providing the logical forms with 
content. 

But then if logical forms are not a priori, does that mean that 
they are discoverable in experience? Surely not that. Or, as another 
alternative, perhaps one should say that Aristotelian logic really isn't 
a formal logic at all, since any sort of formalism would seem inevit- 
ably to involve a contrast between the forms of thought or expression 
on the one hand, and the so-called materials of knowledge on the other. 
However, such a position would make it impossible ever to consider 
the forms of thought apart from their content. And this would certain- 
ly not be Aristotelian either. 


No, a right understanding of Aristotelian logical forms involves 
neither the notion that these forms are empirically discoverable, nor 
the notion that such forms can never be considered apart from their 
specific content. Rather what is required is a recognition of the pecul- 
iar nature and being of logical forms. For they have a status unlike 
that of ordinary natural forms. 


As to what this peculiar ontological status is which logical forms 
have, it may perhaps best be described as one of intentionality. Thus 
while ordinary forms simply are what they are, the forms which logic 
deals with are such that their whole being is a tending toward, and a 
signifying of, something else. Of course, many forms in the natural 
world may well be signs of things other than themselves. And yet they 
are what the Scholastics would call instrumental signs, rather than 
tormal signs. That is to say, they are such that we must first recognize 


* In other words, on the Aristotelian view logical forms must never be 
nceived in the likeness of natural forms. 


For this distinction, 1. the brief but excellent account given in John 
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them for what they are themselves, before we can recognizc them 
as being significant of anything else. On the other hand, a formal 
sign is nothing but a sign. And to consider a formal sign in itselt 
is simply to consider a tending, in the sense of a meaning or a signify- 
ing of something else. In other words, a formal sign does not have a 
nature of its own, which nature in turn also signifies something else. 
No. the only nature which a formal sign has is precisely this tending 


toward something else. 


But now if logical forms have this character of intentionality 
that is to say, if they are nothing but intentions or meanings , then 
quite obviously it will be impossible to study them apart trom such 
intentional reference. Accordingly, to suppose, as the mathematical 
logicians do, that one can study logical forms wholly 4 priors and in 
complete indifference to what the nature and character of this reality 
may be, or even to whether there is any reality or not this would be 
simply inconceivable to an Aristotelian logician. Quite the contrary, 
for an Aristotelian, all logical entities, whether they be terms, propo- 
sitions or arguments, are radically and thoroughly and exclusively 
intentional or significatory: they are nothing but instruments for the 
disclosure of the nature of being and reality. Hence in studying them 

i.e., these logical entities or forms — one must eo /pso study how 
they are adapted for such a disclosure of the nature of things. Nor 
can one very well study how these logical forms are thus adapted to 
disclose the nature of being, without considering at least to some 
extent what the nature of being is which they are thus adapted to dis 
close. Indeed, it is in this sense that for an Aristotelian, logic pre- 
supposes metaphysics, just as in another sense, of course, metaphysics 
presupposes logic. 

From this brief account, then, of that peculiarly intentional being 
that attaches to logical forms on the Aristotelian view, we can con- 


clude, first, that these forms are, strictly speaking, neither a priors nor 


a posteriori, and second, that even though these forms cannot be 


Wild's article, “An Introduction to the Phenomenology of Signs, “in Phi 
phy and Phenomenological Research, December 19474 p. 232. For a tuller 
treatment the reader mav be referred to the Cursus Philosophicus ot John ot 


St. Thomas, Log. II. P.Q. XXII, Art. I 
The point is that logical forms would not be as they are, unless th 
nature of reality were as it is ; on the other hand, the nature of reality could 


never be énown, without the use of logic as a tool or instrument 
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inderstood simply in themselves and without any consideration of their 
ontent, that does not mean that they must be held to collapse into 
oncreteness and thereby lose their formal character altogether 

Thus that they are not a priors in the modern sense is evidenced 
by the fact that being nothing but intentions, these forms can be 
nown only in so far as the objects of such intentions are cognitively 
ittained and only in a certain sense after such objects have been attain 
1, It is in this sense that the Scholastics were wont to speak of 


ogical entities as being “second intentions.” 


At the same time, these same beings that are the objects only of 
second intentions have no sort of being in the real world. They do 
not exist in the same way as the real beings which they tend toward, 
and which are disclosed by them, exist. Instead, they are simply beings 
of reason, or ‘objective’ beings. Hence there is no question of their 
bein 


g empirically discoverable, or a pos/er/ors in the modern sense. 


Moreover, the thorough intentionality of logical entities, and the 
consequent impossibility of understanding them apart from at least 
some consideration of the nature and structure of reality which ts the 
object of such intentions all this certainly does not mean that 
these forms are indistinguishable from their content and hence not 
really tormal at ali. No, it is perfectly possible to investigate logical 
forms apart from ‘pecijic Contents. In so doing, one 1s in effect investi 
gating what might be called the general types and patterns of inten- 
tionality. But since these are types of intention, one must always con- 
sider them with respect to the nature and structure of reality which 


they are fitted and adapted to reveal, 


Indeed, it is precisely an investigation of logical forms with this 
sort Of Orientation that 1s involved in that so-called “material logic’ 
which, as we remarked earlier, was traditionally distinguished from 


formal logic.’’ For material logic has nothing to do with ‘materials’ 


ot knowledge in the modern sense 1.€. with materials which come 
to be informed, so to speak, by 4 priori logical structure. * Rather 


naterial logic is concerned with logical forms precisely in their inten- 


tionality and in their fitness to disclose reality. In other words, in 


* Indeed, in view of the wrong associations which it is bound to hav 


the present time, we suggest that the term “material logic’ be given up 


ltogether. Thus Maritain, for example, seems to prefer “Minor and Major 
Logic’ to “Formal and Material Logic’ (cf. his Introducti to Logic, New 
Yo rk, 1937) 
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material logic one confronts, so to speak, the structures of formal logic 
with a metaphysical account of the nature of reality, in order that the 
peculiar intentional adequacy of the former may be made apparent 
against the background of the latter. 


Accordingly, in summary and conclusion of this introductory 
discussion, we can perhaps point up the contrast that we have been 
trying to bring out between the two types of logic by saying that in 
the eyes of the mathematical logicians logical forms would seem to 
have a certain a priori self-sufficiency about them, whereas in the eyes 
of the Aristotelians logical forms must always be investigated in terms 
of their sntentional adequacy. 


And now in pursuance of our original plan, we are ready to turn 
from a statement of our thesis to a consideration of the supporting 
example — an example that will be drawn, as we said, from a con- 
trasting of the Aristotelian account of terms and propositions with the 
account which the mathematical logicians give of their so-called logical 
classes. 


Beginning then with the Aristotelian account, let us first examine 
the simple propositional form, ‘'S is P."’ Here clearly, the “S’ and th 
“P” are variables that are replaceable by certain types of constants. But 
what types? Likewise, the copula indicates a certain kind of relation 
holding between the two terms. But just what is the nature of this 
relation? Certainly if we are to answer such questions along Aristote- 
lian lines, we must recognize that a propositional form such as this ts 
not a self-sufficient entity that 1s just somehow mysteriously and inex- 
plicably there; nor is it a mere human convention, arbitrarily conjured 
up and replaceable at will by any number of other devices that might 
serve equally well. No, as a logical form, it gets title to legitimacy 


from what we have chosen to call its intentional adequacy. 


However, as we have already intimated, intentional adequacy can 
only be exhibited in the light of a reality that is intended. Accordingly, 


* It might be noted in passing that the so-called Aristotelian logic of th« 
present day — the sort of logic that is worked out without any regard for 
material logic (cf. supra, note 3) — would appear, at least, to be governed 
by a principle of a priori self-sufficiency, and not at all by any such criterion 
as that of intentional adequacy. Indeed, so long as the governing principle is 


the former rather than the latter, Aristotelian formal logic is bound to seem 
pathetically inferior to mathematical logic. But let one change the criterion, 


and the whole picture becomes very difterent 
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we must make a brief and, unfortunately, all-too-dogmatic excursion 
into Aristotelian metaphysics, if we are ever to exhibit, even indistinct. 
ly, the radical intentionality of a form like “'S is P.” 


Now in such a metaphysics, as is well known, that in things 
which ts the source both of a thing's being and of its intelligibility is 
ilways its so-called essence or nature or quiddity. * That is to say, it is 
through a thing’s essence that it both is what it is and is knowable for 
what it 1s. Yet at the same time, be it remembered that no essence in 
the natural world enjoys what might be called a pure or separate 
existence. Rather every such essence exists as an individual in a material 
substrate; and as immersed in matter. any essence finds itself associated 
ind conjoined with any number of other essences that are truly other 
nd not a part of itself. Consequently, for an essence to be known as 

is in itself and not as confounded with numberless extraneous as 
sociates, it must be separated out or absiracted, and considered apart. 
Not that it ever thus exists apart in reality; and yet it may be consider- 
1 apart, simply because in itself it is absolute, however much in its 
various modes of existence it may be externally related and conditioned 
Various ways. 


But once abstracted, an essence becomes universal. And what is 
this universality? Now the answer which the Scholastics gave to this 
juestion 1s most interesting, both because it has been so long neglected 
ind yet seemingly is so fruitful and suggestive. A universal, they 
would say, is not a thing like a substance existing either in some 


latonic realm or in the human mind: rather it a relation a relation 
to the individuals from which it has been abstracted. 


Furthermore, if one asks what kind of a relation it is that such an 
ibstracted universal essence has to the individuals from whic h it has 
been abstracted, the answer is that it is a relation of id ntity. Indeed, 
it is tust such a relation of identity that makes it possible for us to 
say that the given individuals are that which is signified by the con- 
ept: “These substances are radio-active:” are mortal,” etc. In 
other words, they are not equal to what is expressed by the concept, or 

iaed in it, or members of it: they are it. * 


For the precise meanings of these terms, cf. St. Thomas, De Evt 
I ‘ia, cap. I, 

Of course, one might object that by the same token one cannot. sav 
that individuals are identical with a nature or essence either Thus a given 


lividual substance could hardly be said to be identical with the very essence 
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At the same time, be it noted that this same relation of identity 
which constitutes a universal concept is in no sense a real relation. That 
is to say, in the real world there neither exists nor can exist any such 
relation of identity between an essence and the individuals possessing 
that essence. Rather the relation is only a relation of reason or a 
logical relation. In fact, in the real world an essence is never abstract; 
hence in the real world it never stands over against the individuals 
from which it has been abstracted as something related to them. In-, 
stead, it is we who abstract the essences and separate them from their 
individual existences; accordingly, it is we also who in turn identify 
these essences again with the individuals from which they have been 
separated. In other words, it is the human intellect which effects 
both the separation and the identification. Consequently, both the 


of radio-activity itself, or a man with mortality. However, such a difficulty 
would seem to be due partly to ambiguities and rigidities of language, and 
partly to metaphysical misunderstanding 

Thus to consider the metaphysical point first. As is well known, the 
Aritotelian doctrine as developed by St. Thomas is that a so-called nature 
or essence considered absolutely and in itself is neither one nor many. It 
becomes one when it is abstracted and apprehended intellectually as universal 
(unum versus alia). It becomes many when it is actualized and becomes real 
in the many particulars. Against this background, the relation of identity which 
we talked about becomes intelligible: the nature or essence which has beén 
abstracted and made into a unity conceptually is at the same time identifiable 
with the many from which it has been abstracted. 

On the other hand, so far as language is concerned, when we try to say 
that a given individual is identical with its essence, we inevitably think of the 
essence precisly in its Conceptual unity: “John Jones is identical with mortality 
or with the essence ‘mortal.’ "’ But, of course, this will never do, simply because 
the relation of identity which any universal concept is is to be thought of as a 
relation between the nature or essence in itself and the individuals in which it 
exists, and not as a relation between the nature in its abstract unity and the 
individuals. Indeed, to think of it in this latter way would be simply to identify 
the one as such with the many, or the many with the one — which would be 
self-contradictory. Nevertheless, in the expression “John is identical with the 
essence ‘mortal,’ or with mortality,” linguistic usage is such that one cannot 
avoid taking the nature or essence in second intention, rather than in first 
intention. So taken, however, it cannot be identified with the many from which 
it has been abstracted. Accordingly, it is best to use the simple copula “‘is 
(“John is mortal’), rather than the expression “is identical with: the former 
clearly indicates the relation of identity, without at the same time forcing an 
identification of the many with the one or the particular with the universal 
just as such 
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distinction of an essence from the items in its extension, as well as 
the relation of identity between that essence and the items in its 
extension are, as we have said, mere relations of reason. 


But now in the light of this whole analysis we can return to our 
propositional form, “'S is P,” and can appreciate the peculiar character 
of its intentionality. For the constants which may be substituted for 
the predicate variable are concepts or formal signs of natures or 
essences. and as concepts, they are of course abstract or universal. But 
universality is nothing but a relation of identity between an abstracted 
nature and the individuals comprising its extension. Accordingly, what 
the proposition does is to give explicit formulation to that same rela- 
tion of identity which, as we have seen, the concept simply ts. In other 
words, in predicating the predicate concept of the subject, one is 
simply identifying it with the subject, or with the individuals with 
which the subject in turn is identified, in case the subject term itself 
happens to be a universal concept also. Moreover, the whole complex 

subject and predicate concepts, as well as the relation of identity 
between them — constitutes a logical being or evs rationis which is an 
intention or formal sign of a certain real, existing state of the natures 
or essences involved, the relevant essences themselves being signified by 
the concepts, and their existence being asserted in the relation of 
identity between the subject and the predicate. 


Further, with this basically intentional interpretation of ‘'S is 
P’ as the center and core, there develop around it all of those other 
doctrines which pertain to the full Aristotelian account of terms and 
propositions. Thus for one thing the predicate that is identified with 
the S term in a proposition may be identified with it as being either 
the genus or the differentia or the species or the property or the 
accident of the individuals of which it is thus predicated. Here, then, is 
the familiar doctrine of the predicables. 


Or again, when it ts said that the proposition as a whole is a 
formal sign of natures or essences as they axist, the question arises as 
to what sort of existence is involved. Is it real existence or merely the 
existence of beings of reason? And if it be real existence that is 
designated, then in what sense are the relevant natures or essences of 
the subject and predicate held to exist really — as actually existing or 
only as able to exist in reality? Likewise, when the proposition asserts 
that the items in the extension of its terms exist, does it assert that all 
of them exist or just some of them? And are these items in the 
extension of the terms taken collectively or distributively? And so on. 
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Needless to say, all of these possible situations call for special 
adaptations of the basic structural form, “'S ts P.” And such adaptations 
are treated of in the very important, but long neglected doctrine ot 
the s#ppositio of terms in propositions. * Moreover, the important 
thing to note is that all of these additions and supplements to the 
basic treatment of the “S is P” form in general are developed in ac- 
cordance with that same principle that governs the interpretation of 


'S is P” in the first place riz. the principle of intentional adequacy. 


But now what about the class calculus? Suppose that we again 
start out from the same point of departure as we did in our investiga- 
tion of Aristotelian logic, viz. the propositional form ‘'S is P.”” Once 
more, we may ask how such a form is to be interpreted this time 
from the point of view of the class calculus. The answer would seem 
to be ‘The S and the P represent classes (or possibly, in the case 
of the S, a member of a class), and the copula stands tor a relation ot 


class inclusion or class membership.” 


But now remembering the peculiar intentionality that attached to 
the S and P terms when they were thought of as concepts, we may 
accordingly ask whether there is a comparable intentionality when they 
are taken to stand for classes. In other words, what does a class intend 
or mean; is it the formal sign of anything? 


No sooner is the question raised, than it must almost immediately 
strike one that such a thing as a class really does not seem to be the 
kind of thing that can mean or intend anything. To be sure, it often 
is meant or intended; but it itself is not a meaning or an intention at 
all. * Thus compare, say, the class of men with the concept ‘man.’ That 
there is some sort of close connection between the two will scarcely be 
doubted either. But just what is it that one does mean or intend by a 
concept like that of ‘man?’ Presumably, what one means must in some 
sense or other be the class of real, individual human beings. 


= On this, rv. our article, previously referred to (supra, note 2), on “The 
Significance of the Doctrine of Suppositio for an Existential Logic.’ 

* The whole discussion in this immediate context presupposes that classes 
are real beings; and it is precisely on the ground that classes are to be taken as 
real beings rather than as beings of reason that we have drawn the conclusion 
that classes must always be the objects of intentions, but never themselves 
intentions. Later we shall revise this presupposition and shall try to show that 
classes may be regarded as mere fictions. But even then, we shall insist that 
to regard classes as mere fictions by no means compels one to regard them as 
beins in any sense intentional 
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To be sure, if one follows the Aristotelian analysis of a logical 
concept, one will say that what a concept signifies is primarily a 
nature or essence, and secondarily the real individuals that possess that 
nature. But whether one follows the Aristotelian analysis or not, one 
would hardly disagree that a concept such as ‘man’ does signify the 
individuals who are men, whether they be signified primarily or second- 
irily, and whether they be signified mediately through an essence or 
immediately without any so-called nature or essence. But to say that 
the concept ‘man’ signifies the real individual human beings, would 

em almost tantamount to saying that it signifies the class of men. 
And just as real individuals do not mean anything, it being rather 
the notion or concept of them that means or signifies them, so also 
a class of real individuals will not be an intention so much as an 


ntended. 


Accordingly, for logicians to talk about classes rather than about 
oncepts involves no minor shift. On the contrary, it means that the 
very subject matter of logic is thereby changed from intentions to 
objects of intentions, or, more accurately in the language of the Scholas- 
tus, from objects of second intention to objects of first intention. 
Further, since the objects of first intention are usually real beings 
and the objects of second intention mere beings of reason, to make 
lasses the concern of logic, in place of concepts, would almost seem 
to make of logic a science that investigates the real, rather than a 
science that investigates, not the real, but only those beings of reason 
which serve as instruments through which the real can come to be 
known. 


Moreover, as further evidence of this disappearence of intention- 
ality as soon as one shifts from a consideration of concepts to a con- 
sideration of classes, one has only to consider the example of the 
proposition. For as is well known, in the class calculus the proposition- 
al formula, “S is P,”’ is reinterpreted so as become ‘The class of S's 
is included in the class of P’s.”* Nor is it hard to see why such a 


Of course, one can perfectly legitimately ask what is meant by the 

lass of men, or the class of trees, or what not. And yet there is an ambiguity 

For to ask what is meant by the class of rnen does not mean that one is ask- 

g what the real class, i. e. what the real individual human beings, means or 
in. No, one is really asking what the concept of a class of men means 


1 this is something quite different 


* Cf. Tarski, op. cit.. Pp. 76 "The whole of the old traditional logi can 
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shiit in interpretation should have occurred. For so long as the predi- 
cate term of a proposition is held to be a concept, such a term must 
needs be universal. And a universal, as we have seen, is simply a rela- 
tion of identity between an abstracted essence and the individuals from 
which it has been abstracted. Consequently, a necessary property ot 
any such universal is that it should be predicable of a subject, such 
predication being no more than the assertion of the relation of identity 
between essence and individual or individuals. 


On the other hand, a class is not a universal in this sense. In- 
stead, it is just itself and not a relation at all. True, it can perfectly 
well be related to something else, in the sense of being the subject 
or the term of a relation; “ but we should hardly call it itself a relation. 
Accordingly, not being a universal and hence not being a relation of 
identity of the sort we have described, a class as such is never predi- 
cated of a subject. And so we say not that the classe of S's is the 
class of P’s, but rather that the class of S’s is sncluded in the class of 
P's. 

Moreover, this shift from a relation of identity to a relation of 
class inclusion actually constitutes a shift from a being of reason that 
is thoroughly intentional to a being which, so far from being itself an 
intention, is exclusively the object of an intention. For the fact is that 
a relation of class inclusion is like other ordinary relations” that we 
are familiar with, e.g. ‘greater than,’ ‘similar to, ‘father of, ‘north of’ 
etc. And clearly, relations of this sort are not intentional, simply be- 
cause they are not formal signs of anything else. 


Thus what would one say that the relation ‘greater than’ was a 
formal sign of ?* True, it might be an instrumental sign of some- 


almost entirely be reduced to the theory of the fundamental relations among 
classes, that is, to a small fragment of the entire theory of classes . . . Instead of 
saying, for instance, that the class of horses is contained in the class of 
mammals, one used to say in the old logic that the property of being a mammal 
belongs to all horses, or, simply, that every horse is a mammal.” 

* On the precise meaning of ‘‘subject’ and “term” in this context, cf. 
Renard, H., The Philosophy of Being, Milwaukee, 1943, pp. 249-255. Also 
Gredt, I., Elementa Philosophiae, Freiburg in Br., 1937, Vol. I. pp. 154-157. 

* To be sure, as we shall suggest later, a relation of class inclusion is 
properly not a real relation. In this respect it is unlike the other relations 
mentioned. On the other hand, even though it may be a relation of reason, a 
relation of class inclusion is none-the-less non-intentional. In this latter respect, 
it is like such relations as ‘greater than, ‘similar to,’ etc. 


** Once more, be it noted that we are not speaking of the concept of the 
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thing else. For it one knew that A was greater than B, then this might 
well be a sign of the further fact that B was less than A. But in such 
a case one would come to know what was signified only through 
first knowing the sign. In other words, what one has to do with here 
is an instrumental sign, whereas a formal sign is not one that one 
must first know in itself in order to know its signatum. ~ For instance, 
one does not first have to know one’s concept as such in order to know 
what it is a concept of. On the contrary, a concept being a formal sign, 
it transports the knower immediately to its signatum. 

Accordingly, returning to our discussion of the relation of class 
inclusion, we may conclude that since such a relation is quite similar 
to a relation like ‘greater than,’ it is quite possible for it to be an 
instrumental sign, but quite impossible for it to be a formal sign. Of 
course, any concepts which one might have of such a relation, and 
any propositions and arguments that one might formulate in regard to 
it, would certainly be formal signs. That is to say, they would be 
formal signs of it — of the relation. But the relation of class inclusion 
itself could not be the formal sign of anything. 


On the other hand, when, in contrast to the relation of class 
inclusion, we consider the relation of identity between subject and 
predicate, we would clearly seem to be dealing with a relation that is 
intentional and is a formal sign. As to what it is an intention or formal 
sign of, we have already seen in our previous discussion. For just as 
the concepts which make up a proposition are the formal signs of 
natures or essences, so also the proposition as a whole is a formal sign 
of such natures or essences as they are in their various modes of 
existence. 

Moreover, that it is a formal sign rather than an instrumental 
sign is evidenced by the fact that in order to know that silver has an 
atomic weight of 107.88, we do not first have to know that there is 
a proposition and that it has as subject ‘‘silver,”” and a predicate “'‘hav- 
ing an atomic weight of 107.88,’ and a relation of identity between 
them. No, it is no more necessary to know a proposition as such, in 
order to know what it signifies, than it is to know a concept as such in 
order to know what it signifies.” Indeed a proposition, quite as much 


relation ‘greater than, but rather of the relation itself. The former is intentional, 
of course, but not the latter. 
* Cf. supra p. 46. 


” Of course, merely because a concept or a proposition does not have 
to ke known first before we can énow what it signifies, does not mean that 
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as a concept, has the role of an sd quo rather than that of an sd quod 
in knowledge. 

With this, then, we may consider that we have in large measure 
established our original thesis. For we have tried to exhibit the startling 
difference between the way terms and propositions are understood by 
the Aristotelians and the way they are understood in the class calculus. 
Thus the Aristotelian logician always considers that he is dealing with 
intentions and formal signs, whereas by turning concepts into classes, 
and propositions into relations between classes, the mathematical 
logician would seem to forsake the region of intentionality altogether. 
Indeed, his classes and their relations, so far from being themselves 
simply meanings or intentions of other things, are rather such things 
as are tended towards in concepts and propositions. That is to say, 
just as we use concepts and propositions in order to take cognizance of 
atoms, trees, geometrical figures, human beings etc., so also we must 
use concepts and propositions in order to grasp classes and their pos- 
sible interrelationships. 


Of course, it is equally true that we must use concepts and pro- 
positions in order to cognize concepts and propositions. And yet in 
this latter case, the objects of our intentions are themselves intentions, 
whereas in the former instances they are not. Or, to use the terminology 
of the Scholastics again, we may say that whereas terms and propositions 
are objects of second intention, such things as classes and their relations 
are detinitely objects of first mtention. 


Moreover, when one considers that in the Aristotelian tradition 
logic is distinguished from all other sciences precisely on the ground 
that it treats of ob,ects of second intention, whereas they treat of 
objects of first intention, it is not hard to understand why, for an 
Aristotelian, such a thing as the class calculus would not seem properly 
to pertain to logic at all. Or if one insists that classes belong to the 
subject matter of logic, quite as much as the terms and propositions of 
the Aristotelians, then the word “logic” is in danger of becoming 
hopelessly equivocal. 

But still, our task is not entirely complete. For there remains the 
question: If the forms that are studied in the class calculus are not 


it does not have to be wsed first. 


This must not be taken to mean that a proposition or a concept cannot 
upon occasion become an object or an id quod of knowledge. But as such it 
always an object of second intention and not of first intention 


yt 
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logical torms, not being intentions at all, then what are they’? More- 
over, this is a question which we cannot well avoid trying to answer, 
and for two reasons. In the first place, if classes are not the same as 
concepts, not being intentional in character, they would certainly seem 
to be very closely connected with them — so closely, in fact, that most 

modern logicians have felt that there is no need to distinguish them. 
hed then in the second place, our objective in this present study being 
to try to determine the ontological status of so- called logical forms, 
we have now reached the point where, having seen that the being ot 
Aristotelian logical forms is intentional and that the being of forms 
in the class calculus is not, we naturally want to know what the being 
of these latter forms 1s. 


Accordingly, addressing ourselves to this remaining part of our 
issignment, we may note, to begin with, that as a matter of historical 
fact. the dominant motive that seemed to prompt men like Boole and 
De Morgan to investigate such things as classes was that such an in- 
vestigation held out real promise of a possible mathematization ot 
logic. * However, if anything is to be treated mathematically, it must 
ye quantitative ~ in character. And certainly classes, in contrast to the 
old-fashioned terms or concepts with which logicians had been tradi- 
tionally wont to deal, would seem to be susceptible of 


quantitive 
omparison with one another. 


Thus. as Professor Lewis has remarked (Lewis and Langford, Sym! 
Lovic. New York and London 1932, pp. 7-8), “The sole significance of 
quantification of the predicate for exact logic ts that it suggests a manner in 
which propositions can be treated as equations of terms; and the mere represen- 
tation of propositions as equations keeps the thought of an analogy between 
logic and mathematics before the mind.’ 


In the face of current theories as to the nature of mathematics, this 
would seem to be an extraordinarily naive and wrong-headed assertion. Nor 1s 
there opportunity for us to try to defend it here Nevertheless, the charitable 
reader, as he proceeds, should be able to recognize that by the term ‘quantity 
we are signifying a certain aspect of things which is real and which cannot be 
ienied. At the same time, in saying that mathematics ts concerned with this 
tuantitative aspect of things, we do not mean that such quantity must neces 
tily be understood in as restricted a sense as has frequently been customary 
On the other hand, we should like to insist that mathematics does have a 
particular type of subject matter, viz. quantity in a broad sense, and that in 
rms of this proper subject matter it can be differentiated from other dis 


plines. Cf. the immediately following note 


™ We make this statement in full awareness of those two laws in the 
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Nevertheless, even if classes are quantitative, is it rea/ quantity 
that they involve — i.e. such quantity as inheres in real things in the 
natural world? Or perhaps we might put the question even more 
significantly by asking if classes themselves are in any sense real 
beings? As a matter of fact, classes are usually said to be nothing more 
than concepts taken in extension. But what about the extension of a 
concept and the quantity that pertains to it, are these real beings, or are 
they mere beings of reason ? 

Unfortunately, the answer to such questions is complicated by 
the fact that, so far as we can determine, such a thing as a class has a 
distressingly ambiguous nature. Viewed in one way, so-called classes 
of things would certainly seem to be real. But viewed in another way, 
they are more like beings of reason. 

However, in order to bring out more clearly just how this is so, 
let us remind ourselves once more of just how classes arise in con- 
nection with concepts, and just what it means to compare them with 
One another in respect to their extent. Now a concept, as we have 
seen, is the concept of a so-called nature or essence; but since such a 
nature or essence, in order to be conceived, has had to be abstracted 
from the possible individuals in which it might exist, the concept of it 
is necessarily universal, or — what comes to the same thing — the 
concept is a relation of the essence to the possible individuals in 
which and in which alone that essence could exist really.” On 
these grounds any concept may be said to intend or signify, not just 


algebra, viz. aa = a and a+a = a, which, as Professor Lewis says (Symbolic 
Logic, p. 14) “result in the elimination of all notion of number or quantity 
from the algebra’’ Now while it is true that laws of this sort serve to dif- 
ferentiate the class algebra from arithmetic, it would hardly seem that they 
would make the algebra non-quantitative. On the contrary, the fact that classes 
are compared withe one another in respect to ‘more and less,” ‘equal to, 
‘inclusive of,’ ‘exclusive of,' ‘coextensive with,’ etc., would certainly indicate 
that such classes had quantitative aspects (conceived in the broad sense sug- 
gested in the preceding note), and that it was in virtue of these aspects that 
the classes were susceptible of algebraic treatment. 

* It should be emphasized that the account which we are about to give 
of the ontological status of classes is an account worked out on the basis of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. As to whether any other account could be given, 
and as to whether it would be more or less adequate than the one suggested 
here, it is not our business to try to decide in this present paper. 

* Of course, an essence can exist before the mind in a state of abstraction 
from all individuals; but then it exists only as a being of reason and not really 
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a nature or essence, but also the possible individuals in which such an 
essence could exist really. Similarly, every concept is said to have 
extension, simply because every concept is a relation to individuals, 
and it is the set or class of such individuals that is said to comprise the 
concept’s extension. 

But what about these individuals that comprise the extension ot a 
concept and are thus members of a so-called set or class? Are they 
real beings or merely logical beings? Well, of course, the individuals 
in which a given nature or essence really exists are real individuals. 
So far so good. But the next question is, “‘Granted that these indivt- 
duals are real, is the one class of which these individuals are members 
also real?” 

This time our answer must be more delicate. For in one sense, of 
course, One cannot people the real world with a lot of unit classes, 
each of which would be both really one and also really many — this 
would violate the very principle of the Aristotelian solution of the 
problem of the one and the many. For on the Aristotelian view the 
actual unity of a class is to be found only in the mind in the unity 
of the concept. 

On the other hand, while the unity of a class of objects is not a 
real unity, it is nevertheless founded on what is real. For after all, the 
nature or essence which all the members of a class possess is really 
present in those members. In consequence, they are all really similar to 
one another, even though they are not all really one. Nevertheless, 
because of this real similarity of all the members of a class, it is pos- 
sible to abstract the nature or essence from them and so consider them 
all as one in a universal concept. Thus, while the similarity is real, the 
unity is only of reason; and both alike 7.e. both the relation of simi- 
larity which is a real relation, and the relation of identity which is a 
relation of reason, are founded on the nature or essence. For the latter 
is as such capable of becoming both a multiplicity, when it is actualized 
in the many individuals of the real world, and a unity, when it is ab- 
stracted and brought before the mind in a universal concept. 


But to return to our earlier question: even granting that a class 
considered as a unit is not real as such, still the individual members 
are real, and they are really similar to one another. Accordingly, what is 
there to prevent our comparing, say, the individual men, who either 
actually are or are able to be, and who are similar to each other, with, 
say, the individual animals, who likewise are and are really similar? 
and as a result of such a comparison, will we not find that the animals 
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really are More numerous than the men, and that, considering these 
two groups simply with respect to this quantitative aspect, the one 
reai/y is inclusive of the other ? 


Certainly, aftirmative answers to these questions would seem to be 
suggested. And if we do answer them in the affirmative, then we 
should thereby acknowledge that the class calculus has a foundation in 
real quantity, and as such becomes a branch of mathematics, conceived 
in the Aristotelian sense. In consequence, it could have nothing in 
common with logic, whose concern its not with real beings at all, but 
only with beings of reason. 


Nevertheless, this treatment of classes as if they were simply real 
quantities, while it may be superficially plausible, still would seem to 
be something of an over-simplification. And the reason it seems to us 
unsatisfactory is that the sort of quantitative comparisons between 
classes that are involved in the class calculus could not be made without 
considering the unity of the classes involved. Thus it isn't just men as 
a many that are compared with animals as a many, but rather it is a 
many of 4 certain kind that is compared with a many of a certain othe) 
kind. And without such a qualification, while we might be able to say 
that one group of individuals was larger or smaller than another, we 
could hardly say that the one was included in or excluded from the 
other. In other words, the conceptual unity of the universal is essential 
to this sort of comparison between classes. Consequently, if this unity 
be a mere being of reason, the manifold that is subject to comparison 
in virtue of such unity would seem to have to partake of the same 
character. 


And yet if the individuals with which a certain nature or essence 
is identified in a given concept be real, how can we possibly suppose 
them to be mere beings of reason? But this brings us to that second 
and alternative way of viewing classes, which we mentioned before, 
and according to which classes may be regarded as mere beings ot 
reason rather than as real beings. On such a view of classes, when a « 
given nature or essence is thought of as being abstracted from the pos 
sible individuals in which it exists, and when these individuals in turn 
are regarded not as they really are in themselves, but precisely in their 
relations of identity with some abstracted essence, they then would 
seem to take on the character of mere logical individuals or beings ot 
reason. 


Indeed, the merely logical existence of these individuals is mani- 
fested precisely in their susceptibility to becoming subjects of propo 
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sitions. “ For just as real natures or essences are not as such predicates 
of propositions — rather it is only after they have been brought be- 
tore the mind and exist as beings of reason that they become predicable 
of subjects —, so also with individuals. After all. real existing indiv 
luals, wv their real existence, are not subjects of propositions. Nor is 
the tact that they are thus subjects of propositions to be reckoned 
imong the real properties or attributes of such individuals. Rather it is 
nly as existing logically as items in the extension of a concept that 
lividuals can enter as subject terms into propositions. 


In this connection it might be well to call 


attention to a4 most sugecsti 
sage trom John of St. Thomas, op. ais., Log. Il. P.Q. IX, Art. I: "Secund 
praenotandum, quod individuum seu singulare, quod communite: 


neribus invenitur, quae singularitas seu individuatio realis moa est aliud 
ysice ct In re quam ipsa unitas numerica Quantun ad thndam intent 


individuum constat duplici relatione rationis. Prima est subicibilitas ad 
icdicata superioris . . Secunda relatio rationis est  pracdicabilitatis, qua 
lividuum praedicatur non de aliquo inferiori, sed de seipso 


It may be noted that the statements of this paragraph must be 
with extreme caution. Particularly, if one considers them to imply that 


reat Matures Or essences of things are mever in any nse predicated 


kts, or that real individuals are never in any sense the subjects of prop 
ons, that would constitute a serious misunderstanding. For this would be 
itamount to saying that it is impossible for us in and through our logical 

s ever to get at the real individuals of the world or the real natures present 


hem. In short, the very intentionality of logical forms 


would thus be 


Rather the way to interpret the statements is to recognize that while 


predicate terms are not as such natures or essences, they are none-the-less 


rmal signs of such essences. Likewise, while an essence is not a predicate term 


such, stall shat which in a given predicate term we predicate of a subject is tl 


ssence, not the universal concept. For instance, when one says. Jones ts 
an, the predicate term is universal; and yet it is not universality whicl 


predicated of Jones 


Similarly, as regards individuals, when it is said that the universal concept 
nan 1s simply a relation to the individual human beings, it is real indivi 
‘uals that we mean to identify the nature or essence with. Also a proposition 
ased upon such a relation of identity, and having the universal concept “man 


tor its predicate and individual men for its subjects such a proposition, of 


urse, involves the attribution of human nature to real men 


Nevertheless, even though universal concepts are to be thought of as being 
simply relations to real beings, still real beings as such and in themselves are 
not related to any such things as universal concepts or predicates. Indeed, this 


Was precisely the sense of our remark that being the subject of a proposition 
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Accordingly, when individuals are thus considered precisely in 
their character as things related to predicates or as the extension of a 
concept, they would then seem to be more in the nature of logical 
individuals than real individuals; and the class of such logical indivi- 
duals would be a being of reason rather than a real being. Of course, 
for the rest, the comparison of these classes one with another as being 
included in or excluded from one another, and the generation of 
new classes by the operations of logical addition and multiplication — 
all of this would be the same regardless of whether the classes were 
considered as real beings or mere beings of reason. 

So much, then, for the question of the ontological status of 
so-called logical classes. That they are non-intentional, we may consider 
that we established in the earlier part of our paper. And further, as 
to whether these non-intentional beings which we call classes are to 
be regarded as real beings or beings of reason, we may consider that 
we have now dealt sufficiently with in this last part of our paper. Thus 
we suggested that one can with some plausibility treat of classes as 
if they were real beings. Nevertheless, our final suggestion was that 
it would be still more plausibile to regard them as beings of reason; 
and we sought to explain how it was possible so to regard them. 

However, a final difficulty suggests itself here. For if we say 
that classes are mere beings of reason, how can we maintain the 
thesis that we sought to establish so laboriously at the very outset 
of our investigations — the thesis, namely, that classes and relations 
between classes must never be confused with strictly logical entities 
like terms and propositions? After all, if classes are beings of reason, 
they would seem to be rather like terms and propositions, than unlike 
them. Besides, in our effort to show that classes could be regarded 
as mere beings of reason, we also showed, apparently rather inadver- 
tently, that so far from being distinct from concepts, classes are 
intimately bound up with them, being nothing but concepts taken in 


is not to be reckoned among the real properties of any existing individuals 
No, it is only we, as thinking beings, who make of real individuals the subjects 
of predicates, or who relate them by a relation of identity to universal concepts 
Accordingly, when individuals are thought of precisely in their role of things 
related to predicates or to universals, then they function as mere logical 
entities (cf. the quotation from John of St. Thomas in the preceding note) 
Accordingly, a class of such entities will be a being of reason and not a real 
class 
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extension. And likewise, even the relating of concepts in a propisition 
would certainly seem to be very closely associated with the relating of 
classes one to another. 


In response to such a difficulty, we may point out, first of all, 
that even though these so-called logical classes may be beings of 
reason, they still are not intentions, and in consequence really do not 
pertain to logic. For what is it that they could intend and signity? To 
be sure, the logical individuals that make up such a class might be 
said to signify the real individuals — in fact, they simply are these 
real individuals, taken in the context of relations that are not real 
relations, but only relations of reason. On the other hand, the class 
itself of which these logical individuals are members is not a real 
unity at all, nor is there any real unity in things which such a class 
could signify. To be sure, there are real relations of similarity between 
all the individuals in which a given nature or essence can actually exist. 
But while such a real nature or essence may provide a certain real basis 
tor a fiction such as a class, it certainly is not signified by it. Instead, 
it is the concept which signifies the nature or essence, not the class 
which signifies it. 

Accordingly, regardless of whether one treats of classes as real 
beings or as mere fictions, in neither case is one dealing with entities 
that formally signify or intend anything else. Of course, it is possible 
to signify or intend them, either as real or as fictions — and this is 
precisely what is done in the class calculus. And yet they themselves 
are neither significant nor intentional. 

Moreover, as regards the point that classes are so intimately 
associated with concepts and propositions as to be indistinguishable 
trom them, this we may answer by a flat denial. Indeed, our whole 
argument thus far may be taken as indicating that a concept is not a 
class, nor is the relation between concepts in a proposition tantamount 
to a relation between classes. On the contrary, we suggest that the 
association of classes with concepts, and of relations of class inclusion 
with propositions, may be explained in some such fashion as this. A 
concept, is a relation of identity and is intentional; nevertheless it 
determines a purely fictional being which is wholly nonintentional 
and which we may call a class. 

And likewise with propositions. A proposition consists in a 
relation of identity between predicate and subject; and it too is 
intentional in the sense we have explained. Moreover, just as a 
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concept determines a fictional being which we have called a class, 
so also a proposition determines a relation between classes, which we 
may call a relation of class membership or class inclusion. For instance, 
on the basis of “All a is b,’ we can consider a resultant relation 
between classes such that aob, or ab = a, or a—b — 0. 


And yet such a relation is by no means the same as the relation 
of identity which the proposition itself consists in. Nor is it what 
the proposition means or signifies. For as we have observed so 
repeatedly, what a proposition expresses is an identification of an 
abstracted nature or essence with the individuals in which it can 
really exist, and certainly not any relation of inclusion between 
classes. Nor does this relation between classes intend or signify 
anything else. Instead, it is just itself and must be considered simply 
in itself. Accordingly, we can only conclude that these classes and 
their relationships, while they may be determined by concepts and 
the relating of concepts in a proposition, are none-the-less wholly non- 
intentional beings of reason, which pertorm no strictly logical function 
as tools or instruments of knowiedge. 

But if such be the nature of classes and their relations, one can 
sce that they are entities of a very different sort from concepts and 
propositions. And to say that the class calculus of the mathematical 
logicians involves the same subject matter as is treated of in Aristote 
lian logic is a statement which would seem in need of rather drastic 
revision. In fact, it makes no difference whether one regards classes 
as being real beings or mere beings of reason. In either case they are 
non-intentional beings, and consequently would seem to have little in 
common with the terms and propositions of traditional logic. 


Likewise, if classes are thus ontologically different from concepts 
and propositions, one can perhaps see why the investigation of the 
properties of such classes should display that a priori self-sufficiency, 
which as we suggested at the outset is so characteristic of matematical 
logic, in contrast to the constant concern for intentional adequacy) 
which ts the hallmark of any genuinely Aristotelian logic. 


Henry Veatch 
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A REVIEW-ARTICLE. 


The Divine Relativity, a social conception of God, (The Terry 
Lectures) by Charles Hartshorne, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1948. 


Influential versions of traditional orthodox theology are still 
associated with certain attitudes and doctrines ultimately derived from 
autocratic forms of government and social situations no longer relevant 
to the democratic ideals of modern men. God is commonly conceived 
in the image of a cosmic despot ruthlessly forcing all occurrences, bad 
as well as good, into a prearranged plan without regard to human 
treedom of choice. Religion is often presented as a means of escape 
trom this inevitable morass of pain and agony, which dulls all social 
aspiration. Natural theology is taught dogmatically without adequate 
reference to empirical evidence in a way which calls forth legitimate 
rational scepticism. 

Professor Hartshorne, together with many other recent thinkers, 
has rightly rebelled against these distortions and perversions of theo- 
logical doctrine. He cannot accept the view that “the most wicked 
acts are caused by God, made inevitable even though ‘not necessary’) 
by his decision” (p. 135). He is repelled by the “‘otherworldliness” of 
traditional religion, so often embraced as “the flight from the one 
task we surely face, that of human welfare on earth, to a questionable 
one, the winning of a heavenly passport’’ (p. 148). He objects to 
religious irrationalism and ‘‘obscurantism — the theory that we can 
best praise God by indulging in contradiction and semantical non- 
sense” (p. 149). 

There is no question that these perversions are widely current at 
the present time, that they are exerting a most deleterious influence 
upon western religion and culture, and that they cry out for theological 
diagnosis and correction. The present work is an attempt to formulate 

new ‘‘surrelativist’’ theology which will avoid any implications of 
tyrannical “‘absolutism’’, quietistic escapism, and philosophical ob- 
scurantism. Mr, Hartshorne’s suggested treatment for these religious 
diseases is extremely radical. One may well share his apprehension 
cerning the threat which they present to western rcligion, and still 
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have certain qualms concerning his proposed solution. It would 
climinate much of the sickness. This is clear. But would religion itself 
survive the cure ? 

Mr. Hartshorne refers to the supremely relative, changing, 
sympathetic, and dependent being, with which he emerges, as ‘God’. 
But one wonders if there is anything more than a nominal equivalence 
between this vibrant paragon of all the human virtues and the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Mr. Hartshorne says (p. 148) that 
“what we need is to make a renewed attempt to worship the objective 
God, not our forefathers’ doctrines about him’. But one wonders if 
Mr. Hartshorne’s doctrines leave us with anything worthy of worship, 
as distinct from respect and sympathy, in the sense of what is best 
in the Judaco-Christian tradition. 

He speaks of this tradition in a very indiscriminate manner, 
usually without exact references. Thus on page 135 he attributes to 
Thomists’, with no citation, the “impossible” doctrine that “our act 
should be both free and yet a logical consequence of a divine action 
which ‘infallibly’ produces its effect’’. Certainly Aquinas himself, and 
so far as I know, all “Thomists’’ would deny that morally evil acts 
are infallibly produced as the effects of divine action. Such acts are 
permitted, not produced (cf. Summa Theologica, Part I, qu. 49, art. 2). 

On p. 23 he attributes to “theologians”, presumably those of the 
Western Christian tradition, though without any exact reference, the 
implied view that “every event has been selected by deity as an element 
in the best of all possible worlds, the ideal total pattern of all time 
and all existence’. In view of the fact that Mr. Hartshorne seems to 
single out “Thomism” as a special object of attack it is worthy of 
note that certainly one western “theologian”, namely Aquinas, and 
his whole school, definitely repudiate this Leibnitzian theory (cf. 
Summa Theologica, Part I, qu. 25, art. 6). 


Mr. Hartshorne rightly attributes to western theological tradition, 
both religious and philosophical, the doctrine that God possesses 
unlimited wisdom and power, and that He is independent of the 
created world. He recognizes some of the many problems to which 
these doctrines have given rise, and with which the tradition has 
struggled. If God is all-powerful how then can man be free? If God 
knows contingent entities, and if knowledge is a relation, how then 
can God remain independent? He is clearly aware of these problem: 
of the tradition, but pays practically no attention to the more careful 
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viiwers it has worked out, and the more subtle distinctions these 
involve. According to Mr. Hartshorne these answers and distinctions 
have completely failed, leaving us with unresolved and even unresol- 
vable paradoxes and contradictions. The only alternative, therefore, is 
to abandon the idea of unlimited perfection, and thus to break com- 
pletely with all the major traditions of western religious thought. 

Untortunately the arguments for the existence of God do not fall 
within the scope of this work (pp. 1 and 87). Nevertheless it seems 
clear that Mr. Hartshorne rejects the casual arguments of the tradition. 
Since these arguments clearly imply a being of unlimited perfection, 
this is not difficult to understand. It is more difficult to understand 
how he fails to tind such an implication in the ontological argument 
which he apparently defends. ‘'That God exists is one with his essence 
and is an analytic truth...but how or in what actual state of 
experience or knowledge or will, he exists is contingent in the same 
sense as is Our OWN existence’ (p. 87). 

The abstract attributes of this ‘God’, that he knows all, that he 
loves all etc., are said to be necessary and even ‘‘absolute’”’ (86 ff.). 
But this “absolute” nature is contained within a whole whose concrete 
determinations are created and contingent. “God is bound to create” 
(p. 74). This is not creation ex nihilo in the traditional sense, but the 
mere transformation of something already in existence. That there 
be some world of contingent entities is necessary, though which patti- 
cular entities there are is contingent. 

Since God" knows all “created” things, and since knowing is 
a relation, he ‘‘is relative to creation as such” (p. 74). Since relations 

include” their terms, God contains the whole cosmos. ‘To include 
relations is to include their terms. Hence to know all is to include all’’ 
(p. 76). This noetic or intentional inherence is entitative in character. 
Che being of the object known is literally 7» the knower. In under- 
standing the world “God” has it or possesses it, and is related to the 
cosmos as an entitative whole to its parts. But though ‘‘a whole has 
relation to its parts...a part need not have relation to the whole 
(p. 69). This relation is internal to its subject, external to its term. 
Hence God (the whole) does not imply the parts, and cannot be 
antheistically identified with them as their sum (p.g0). They are 
idependent of him, and possess a freedom of action of their own. 
Nevertheless he is related to them internally as including them, though 
e also has an independent nature of his own. The term panentheism 
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is adopted as a proper description of this view (p. 90). 
God is thus regarded as the supreme member of a society of 


conscious beings. There is no non-mental matter since “no one has 
proved or can possibly prove (against Peirce, Whitehead, et al.) that 
there is any ‘matter’, apart from social terms and relations” (p. 29). 
“God” is constantly changing himself (p. 142), and thus influencing 
us without any coercion ‘by inspiring us with novel ideals for novel 
occasions. We take our cues for this moment by seeing, that is, feeling, 
what God as of this moment desiderates” (p. 142). But his desideration 
is a response to the actual and possible experiences of which he is 
aware in other things. Since he knows all, and contains all, he takes 
account of all. Hence his action is always right “for a right decision 
can be defined as one adequately informed as to its context” (p. 125). 

Mr. Hartshorne’s deity is maximally dependent on all the contin- 
gent entities he has helped to mold. He is sensitive to them and feels 
with them (p. 76). As they gain new accidents he gains new accidents. 
Indeed though they pass away, they remain in his memory where 
“the past must then still exist in the depths of the present’ (p. 69). 
So far as is remembered the past exists now. By our achievements we 
benefit "God". This aim is in fact the only sound altruistic human 
motivation (p. 133). The traditional view which holds that by our 
most heroic acts we benefit only ourselves and not God really reduces 
morality to self-interest. 

Such then in outline is the new ‘‘social” theology. Mr. Hartshorne 
contends that this theology as against ‘‘the tradition’, will avoid 
metaphysical contradiction and paradox, will harmonize with the 
evident cognate facts of human experience, and finally will do justice 
to religious faith and aspiration. There are certain reasons for ques- 
tioning the soundness of these contentions, which I shall try to 
indicate in the remainder of this review. 

The metaphysical analysis with which Mr. Hartshorne supports 
his position is often penetrating and cogent but very obscure with 
regard to certain crucial points which underlie the whole structure, 
especially the nature of re/ation, and that of whole and part. 


He ts to be congratulated for his rejection of the recent “logical 


dogma that all relations must have a real converse (p. 65). As he 
recognizes (pp. 7-8), it was long ago pointed out that certain relations, 
including that of knowing, have no real converse. Knowledge adds 
something real to the knowing agent, nothing whatsoever to the object 
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known. This much is very sound. But then, instead of following 
through this classical, realistic analysis, Mr. Hartshorne combines it 
with certain doctrines of his own which are inconsistent with realism 
and lead to great confusion. 


The realistic analysis of relations presupposes a doctrine of sub- 
stance, Relation is always a reference ‘o something really distinct, either 
to a really distinct part of one substance, or to the part or attribute of 
another substance. Mr. Hartshorne gives no analysis of substance but 
presumably rejects it (p. 14), at least so far as possible. This vague- 
ness about substance leads him to the ambiguous and misleading theory 
that a subject ‘‘includes”’ its relation (pp. 76, 112 ef passim), and that 
the relation also “includes’’ its term. This last statement is, I believe, 
inconsistent with the very structure of relation as a reference of 
something (either a part or a whole) fo something really distinct 
(another part or another whole) which is precisely not “included” in 
itself. It is true that the whole of my substantial being “includes” each 
of my parts, and each relation of one part to another part. But one 
part does not “include’’ its relation to another part, and certainly this 
relation does not include the other part. Mr. Hartshorne’s head is 
no doubt related to his neck. He “includes” both these parts and their 
relations. But his head does not ‘include’ its relation to his neck, — 
nor does his relation to the great nebula in Andromeda make him 
“include” the nebula. If this were so, an entity would include every- 
thing and exclude nothing. Such an entity could have no relations, 
for the very nature of relation involves a real otherness, or lack otf 
inclusion between the related entities. 


It is true that relational structure itself is a certain kind of whole 
including various elements, namely a subject having or including the 
relation as an accident (as this yellow pencil), a foundation of the 
relation (as its yellow color, an accident), the relation to something 
else (as that of similarity to), and a term (as the yellow color of that 
pencil, definitely no an accident of the first). The relational structure 
is a whole including each of these parts. But certain parts are exclusive 
not inclusive, and the relation refers one exclusive part to another. It 
does not make one part include another. The whole furthermore is 
not related to its parts. It is constituted by them. A whole i; all its 
parts (including relational parts). All the parts are the whole. Thus 
since whole and parts are nor really distinct, there can be no relations 
between them. 
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Mr. Hartshorne’s doctrine of whole and part ts most obscure. 
This is caused, I believe, by his basic error of following a common 
mode of speech in thinking of whole vs. part as a relation. This of 
course implies a real distinction between the whole and all its parts. 
Mr. Hartshorne apparently takes this view, for he says on p. 84 that 
“a whole is not identical with its constituents.’ This of course is the 
theory of the ‘organic’ whole as working on all its parts to integrate 
them into something quite distinct. Nevertheless for several good 
reasons Mr. Hartshorne is rather sceptical of this organic theory (cf. 
p. IIT). 

For one thing it would lead him into an unmitigated pantheism 
according to which, as parts of the divine whole, we would be deprived 
of “independence” (p. 111). Also, as he points out (p.69) “this 
(i.e. the organic theory) cannot be if any analysis is possible’. If a 
whole is always distinct from all its parts, then any parts whatsoever 
into which we analyze it must be inadequate. 


Guided by these cogent considerations one might suppose that 
Mr. Hartshorne would have rejected the organic theory i /ofo, and 
reached the sound conclusion that whole and part are simply two 
different ways of signifying ove thing. The whole is sv p/icit/y all the 
parts, confusedly grasped. All the parts are exp/icit/y the whole, clearly 
grasped. Untortunately, however, he does not do this, but falls into an 
unstable, intermediate position that is ultimately contradictory and 
impossible. 


On the one hand, wishing to preserve analysis and sanity, he 
says that ‘a part need not have relation to the whole” (p. 69), and 
that ‘‘being part of may be an external relation” (ibid). These state- 
ments are correct, because the parts are the whole and constitute it. 
There is no whole external to all the parts. Hence the re/ation of part to 
whole is ‘external’, i.e. actually non-existent. 

But Mr. Hartshorne is not content with this doctrine. Although 
the parts have no relation to the whole, nevertheless ‘a whole has 


relation to its parts” (p. 69), and as he specifically says (p. 84) “is not 
identical with its constituents’. Here again is the theory of the organic 
whole which is inconsistent with the analytic theory. 


Mr. Hartshorne tries to reconcile these inconsistent views by the 
concept of the non-mutual relation, like knowing, where the mind is 
really related to the thing known but not rice versa. The relation ot 
difference, however, like that of similarity, is clearly mutual. Hence 
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if the whole is different from its constituents. it is impossible that 
they should not be different from the whole. and hence related to it 
by a real converse relation. 


Is the whole organic, and distinct from all its parts, and, therefore, 
related fo them, or is it constituted by them, not distinct from them. 
and therefore not related to them? Mr. Hartshorne should face this 
critical question. If he chooses the former organic alternative. he must 
abandon analysis as well as his panentheistic doctrine that finite beings 
can be “included” in the divine whole without losing their indepen- 
dence. If he chooses the latter alternative, as | sincerely hope he may, 
he must reject the idea that whole vs. part is a relation. He will do this. 
I think, if he comes to see that while ey ery whole is constituted by 
relational parts, it is not something over and above them whic 
be related to them. Rather it {; all its parts. 


h can 


Mr. Hartshorne claims that his theology Is in accord with the 


common experience and insight of men (p. 60). But his idealistic 
theories of knowledge and time. and his intellectualistic view of virtue 
are all very hard to reconcile not only with sound phil 


sophical prin- 
iples but with fundamental truths of which 


most men, uncorrupted 
by sophistical philosophy, are at least dimly aware. 

In accordance with a basic idealistic tendency of his thought, Mr. 
Hartshorne makes no distinction, as we have seen, between the 
intentional presence of an Object before the mind and its physical 
presence in rerum natura. Cognition is confused with the physical 
reception of a physical impression. ‘The ant, since it has hearing, 
will be affected by the physical sounds more drastically, it seems 
probable, than the water” (p. 49). Awareness is thus regarded merely 
“Sa more intense physical effect i the knower. ".. . Any object is 
constitutive of the knower. . .” (p. 124). Hence the idealistic concep- 
tion that cognition knows only its own states. The objects of our 
knowledge, like physical efects, are “included” in our subjective being. 
This materialistic view is not Only inconsistent with any sound philoso- 
phical realism, but with the basic realism of common experience. Both 
of these tell us unmistakably that we know things which are both 
independent of us and external t 
States. 


O us, not merely Our Own constitutive 


The real distinction between noetic 


presence before a cognitive 
faculty, and physical presence is peculiarly evident in the case of 
memory and all knowledge of the past. 


In this case, it is quite clear 
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that what is #e/wally present to us is not physically present at all, 
for the past no longer physically exists. Hence Mr. Hartshorne, in 
defending his idealistic identification of physical with mental being 
has to develop a new interpretation of the relation between the present 


and the past. Since the past object of which I am aware has to be 


identified with my present awareness of it, “the past must then still 


exist in the depths of the present’ (p. 69). This assertion of the 


presence of the past ts in contradiction with evident facts, and really 


destroys all distinction between the two. Mr. Hartshorne tries to evade 


this implication by the following argument. 


According to him “this does not contradict the past’s distinction 


from the present. For a constituent of a whole is not identical with 


that whole. ‘When the past was present’ means, on the assumption 


just mentioned, when the event was a whole which nothing possessed 


as a part; that the event is ‘no longer present but past’ means that 


now a new and more inclusive whole possesses it as a part’ (p. 69). 


This explanation is mot satisfactory for the following threc 


reasons. In the first place, though the past may be brought before 


part’’ of any present physical whole, because it no longer exists. The 
child now dead was once included in the family. I may now remember 
him as having been such a part. But now he cannot be included in 
any such whole. Noetic presence before the mind cannot be confused 


with physical possession or inclusion. 


In the second place, that which includes vs. that which is included 
is evidently not to be equated with present vs. past. The glass now 
before me includes the water, but the glass is not present and the 
water past. Both are present. In fact a physical whole cannot include 
any parts unless they are actually present, for as we have indicated, the 
whole is the parts. 


Finally the Hartshorne deity “includes” all present entities because 
he knows them. He also “includes”’ all past entities because he remem- 
bers everything (p. 141). If pastness is simply being included as a 
part, then the present for him will also become past. How then is he 
to distinguish the two? Will he not become confused? Or will every- 
thing become past? If we say that what is now included is present, we 
are admitting the notion of time as independent of our supposed 
explanation. 

Is it not clear that present and past cannot be adequately explained 


the mind as what it was, it cannot be “included” or possessed as a 
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in terms of “inclusion” ? Today's sunset does not include yesterday's 
sunset. It succeeds it. The past does not now exist within the present. 
It does not physically exist at all. | may make it »oetscally present betore 
the mind. But this is not to make it physically present. These facts are 
sufficiently evident to human insight. Mr. Hartshorne’s explanation 
simply does not fit these facts. The only way we may account for 
them is to distinguish sharply and clearly between the noetic, inten- 
tional existence of an object before the mind, and the physical existence 
of an entity. One does not imply the other. Thus the cells of my 
cerebellum are physically present in me. But I may be totally unaware 
of them. I may make my dead friend #oesscally present before my mind 
as he was physically. But he no longer physically exists. To identify 
these two modes of presence leads only to confusion and error. 


Mr. Hartshorne’s failure to sharply focus noe/ic as distinct from 
physical presence leads him also to confuse the former with the physical 
act or response of the knowing agent. Thus “an awareness of X is 
something more than just X, and can in no way be necessitated by 
X” (p. 139). “An object always influences, ‘but cannot dictate the 
awareness of itself’ (p. 141). Just as there are always several alterna- 
tive ways in which we may respond with physical action to a known 
object, so there are several alternative ways in which we may know 
it. This doctrine is in opposition both to realistic epistemology and 
to the sound sense of mankind. These agree in holding that a given 
determinate object is either known with some degree of clarity in 
the only way in which it can be truly known, or not known at all. The 
object of a cognitive faculty does dictate to the cognitive faculty. There 
are no two ways of knowing one thing. Choice plays no role in cogni- 
tive awareness. It does play a role in the various voluntary responses 
we may make in the light of the object known. 


But in dealing with these voluntary responses Mr. Hartshorne 
tends to confuse them with determinate modes of awareness, which 
leads him to defend the thesis that virtue is knowledge (p. 124). This 
brings him into an even sharper opposition with evident human 
experience. ‘To know the end is to have all the motive there can be 
tor seeking to actualize it” (p. 124), and ‘‘a right decision can be 
defined as one adequately informed as to its context’’ (p. 125). But 
we all know that it is possible for us to know the end, and yet to lack 
the requisite motive power of will to pursue it. We know that men 
may be adequately informed as to a situation and its context, and yet 
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may pertorm the wrong act. How does Mr. Hartshorne interpret the 
familiar phenomenon of incontinence, knowimg thoroughly what we 
ought to do, and yet not doimg it? He seems to recognize this pheno- 
menon (124), and yet proceeds to identify knowledge with active 
physical response, asserting that “the ability to be aware and the 
ability to respond are identical (126). This I believe is a serious 
confusion. 


Turning now to Mr. Hartshorne’s social concept of the deity, 
he asserts that God's existence is one with his essence (87) and that 
“God is the only unconditionally ‘necessary’ existence’ (32). He then 
goes on to say that “this is not all of God”. The divine essence 1s 
therefore said to be existence p/as something further than existence. 
What can this be? That which falls beyond the range of the concept 
of existence is the non-existent, nothing. If God's essence is existence, 
what more can he be? 

Mr. Hartshorne suggests an answer to this question. “The most 
universal conceptions, such as that of ‘something’, affirm the least of 
any” (95). Thus being would be the most meagre and abstract ot 
concepts. This is indeed true if being is a concept gained by the 
ordinary method of abstracting from difference. In fact, if being is 
that which abstracts from all real differences whatsoever, it cannot be 
distinguished from nothing, which does exactly the same. But surely 
when Mr. Hartshorne asserts that God's essence is existence (87) he is 
not saying that his essence is completely abstract from everything and 
equivalent to nothing. 


If not, then being cannot be this sort of an abstract concept. 
As a matter of fact it is not. Being does not abstract from its dit- 
terences, as Aristotle long ago pointed out (Me/a. 998b22ff.), but 
rather includes them all. Thus there is no actuality whatsoever, be tt 
the most universal or the most concrete of the concrete, which is not 
some mode of existence, and which does not, therefore, fall under this 
concept. It ts existence in this sense of perfect existence which ts 
involved in all the realistic causal arguments for the existence of God, 


which Mr. Hartshorne presumably rejects, and even in the ontological 
argument which he presumably accepts (p. 87). 


According to this argument, it 1s not the concept of any mere 
abstract kid of existence, this mode or that, which must necessarily 
be fulfilled outside the mind, but rather the absolute idea of perfect 
existence, containing all actuality which could ever be participated by 
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any such finite mode. This is the existence. perfect actuality lacking 
nothing, that the ontological argument proves, if it proves anything. 
Therefore I should like to ask Mr. Hartshorne the following questions. 
Am I wrong in believing that he accepts the ontological argument ? 
It not, how does he reconcile its conclusion (the God of perfect 
existence) with the well-meaning, sympathetic, and respectable, but 
finite and dependent creature he calls by that name ? 


He takes great pains throughout this book to point out the many 
things this creature lacks. He lacks a world which he is hownd to create 
(p. 74). He needs to transcend himself, and is constantly desiring to 
become something better which he lacks (pp. 20-21). He needs to be 
enriched by an indefinite number of contingent accidents to which he 
is relative and even surrelative (p. 76). Without the vast number 
of finite creatures he would apparently have very little to think about. 
He needs them to provide him with objects of knowledge (pp. 120 
tt.). He needs them to help him (47), to give him value (p. 58), 
even to glorify him (130 ff.). He even needs Mr. Hartshorne to 
sing his praises and to become delighted in him, for he “is a sympa- 
thetic being and delights in our delight” (p. 133). 


Such a vibrant, finite, and therefore contingent being as this 
may €xist somewhere in the universe, for the world is indeed most 
extraordinary. I gather that if he exists, he must exist in a most 
idmirable and delightful way. But can Mr. Hartshorne believe that he 
necessarily exists? If so, he would be existence itself. lacking nothing. 
Mr. Hartshorne’s sensitive, and therefore sub-angelic creature, on the 
other hand is deprived of so much that an infinite number of books 
would be required to describe the existence he lacks. Does Mr. 
Hartshorne believe that the traditional ontological argument, o1 
anything resembling it, can prove the existence of such a pan-finite 
creature? Surely Anselm and Descartes would be shocked to discov er 
that their versions proved any such thing. If not, then what reasons 
does Mr. Hartshorne have for believing in his existence? I gather that 
this is to be the object of a later study. If so I shall be greatly interested 
in the answers to these questions. 


But even though Mr. Hartshorne succeeds in suggesting adequate 
reasons for the existence of his “divine” creature, we may be pardoned 
tor doubting that it can ever function as the proper object of religious 


worship and adoration. Possessing sensation and feeling (51, 54), 


this entity must presumably possess sense organs and a physical body 
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Western religious thought and experience is practically unanimous in 
rejecting the idea of worshipping such a material being. Mr. Hart- 
shorne argues that his deity possesses a whole array of noble moral 
qualities, and is therefore worthy of respect and admiration (p. 52) 
But even so we must point out that the categories of morality are not 
to be confused with those of religion. Respect is not to be identified 
with worship. There is an element of sharp transcendance in the object 
of religious adoration to which Mr. Hartshorne’s conception simply 
tails to do justice. 

Nevertheless he has raised several very pertinent questions which 
are sadly in need of serious attention. How is the unlimited potency 
of God to be reconciled with genuine human freedom? How is 
divine Providence to be reconciled with the torture, agony, and sin 
which fills the world? These questions of course have been raised 
before. The western tradition has grappled with them, and has gonc 
further, I believe, in working out that subtle apparatus of sound 
definitions and distinctions which is required for an adequate answer 
than Mr. Hartshorne seems to think. But the answers so far given are 
wholly inadequate. The idea of Plato, Augustine, and Aquinas that 
evils are to be explained as minor dissonances in a vast cosmic plan 
or symphony is radically unsatisfactory. The author must certainly be 
commended tor his sharp criticism of this spurious doctrine (pp. 42 
and 116ff.). 

How is the divine necessity to be reconciled with the freedom ot 
God? How can God possess a necessary knowledge of finite entities 
without either making them necessary or making Himself relative 
to the finite? The best thought of the western tradition, I think, has 
gone much further in developing the technique necessary for answering 
these questions than Mr. Hartshorne supposes. There is no time to do 
more than make a suggestion or two. God's own existence, and all His 
inherent attributes, including His will, may be necessary in the sense 
ot self-sufficiency without being necessitated. The act of creating 
finite entities also may be internally and freely motivated by pure 
generosity without being required by any need.’ I fail to see any 
contradiction in this line of thought. 


With respect to the divine knowledge of contingent entities 


(1) Cf. A.C. Pegis, “Principle Volitum”, PAil. and Phen. Research, Vol. IX 
No. 1, pp. 51ff 
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even more can be done, if we are willing to take advantage ot the 
many subtle insights developed in the early history of realistic epis- 
temology, now so completely neglected and ignored. For one thing 
the mode of knowing must be sharply distinguished from the mode 
of the object known. Even we can know contingent acts while they 
exist in a mode of knowing which is necessary. Thus right now I can 
certainly know that this pen is now on my desk. The fact is certainly 
contingent. The knowledge is necessary. I believe that along such 
lines an explanation of the divine knowledge of contingent entitics 
through His essence may be developed without jeopardizing His 
divinity. 

But it is one thing to be able to give an answer and another to 
actually give it. The answers that have been given are all in serious 
need of further clarification. Even though we cannot accept Mr. 
Hartshorne’s answer, which would seem to involve the elimination of 
Deity, we must be grateful to him for raising these crucial questions 
once more in a manner which is both sharp and penetrating, and which 
cannot help but lead to much needed further analysis. 


John Wild 


Harvard University. 
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